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Art. XXIX. 4 New Method of demonftrating from Reafon 
and Philofophy, the four fundamental Points of Religion, viz. 
1. The exiftence and the immateriality of the Spirit or Soul of 
Man. 2. The exiftence of i ge Spirit, or God. 3. 
The immortality of the Soul of Man. And 4. The certainty 
ve future fiate of eternal Happinefs, or Mifery. 8vo. 4. 


illar, 


U E have, in this Performance, a chain of reafoning, 


which, in the Author’s opinion, comes as near to . 


demonftration, as it is poffible for the mind of man 
to arrive at upon fuch a fubje&t. The fubject is certainly of 


the higheft importance, and confequently deferves to be con- . 


fidered with the utmoft attention. How far our Author has 
fucceeded in treating it, our readers, we hope, will be enabled 
to judge, by the view which we fhall give them of what he 
has advanced. 

His work confifts of nine chapters, and an introduction. In 
the introduétion he enquires briefly into the nature of know- 
lege, and the means we have of acquiring it, in order to ledd 
his readers into a regular way of thinking upon the fubject. 
After this he proceeds, in the firft chapter, to confider the na- 
tural method of difcovering both the exiftence and the nature of 
our own {pit or foul. He fets out with obferving, that of all 
the abftract ideas we have, or can form, the idea to which we 
have annexed the name Exiftence, is the moft general, and 


the ofteneft communicated tous. He goes on to fhew how we- 
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form the ideas of {pace ; matter; impenetrability; reft; phyfi- 
eal, mechanical, and felf, or voluntary motion; and endeavours 
to prove, that felf-motion does not proceed from any external 
impulfe ; that volition is not the original caufe of it, andthat 
it muft arife from an immaterial principle. | 

© Being thus fully convinced,’ fays he, ¢ that volition, and 
voluntary or felf-motion, are qualities which cannot exift in 
my body in general, or in any particular part of my body, 
nor proceed from any poffible modification of the parts of 
which my body is compofed, I muft ef confequence either 
give up volition, as well as voluntary or felf-motton, and fay, 
that every the leaft motion of the leaft member of my body, 
proceeds from an infinite and neceflary chain of material 
caufes; or I muft neceffarily conclude, that there is an Ex~ 
iftence or Being which is not material, that in this Bein 
the qualities of volition, and felf or voluntary motion, exif 
or inhere; and that by means of thefe qualities, it can not 
only move itfelf, when and.which way it pleafes, but can 
communicate that motion to fome parts of my body, by 
which it can move my body, and feveral members of m 
body, when and which way it pleafes. ‘To fay, that all the 
motions of my body, and of every member thereof, are ne- 
ceflary, and proceeding from an infinite and neceflary chain | 
of material caufes, is fo contrary to felf-conviétion, and to 
what I every moment perceive, when I refle& upon what 
pafles in my-own mind, that I cannot agree to it. There- 
fore I muft conclude, that there muft be an immaterial Ex- 
iftence or Being, who is the original caufe of all my voluntary 
or felf-motions ; and thus, by thefe qualities of volition, and 
felf, or voluntary motion, I difcover a third exiftence which 
I call fpirit, and with refpe&t to my own particular exiftence 
I call it foul. From hence I muft neceffarily infer, that I am 
an exiftence compounded of an immaterial fpiritual Being, 
called Soul, and a material organized fubftance, called Body, 
both joined together in one exiftence, which I call my/elf; 
and it is certainly from thence that we have all thofe ex- 
preffions, my foul, my body, myleg, my arm; for in all fuch 
expreflions, the word my refers to this compound exiftence 
which I call my/elf 

After fhewing how our ideas of activity, paflivity, and pow- 
er are formed, and comparing the ideas of fpace, matter, and 
{pirit, our Author, in the conclufion of this chapter, tells us, that 
by reflecting upon what we feel within ourfelves, we ‘may ar- 
rive at the knowlege of feveral other facultics of fpirit, be- 
fides that of voluntary motion; that there are other ways ‘of 
form- 
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forming to ourfelves an idea of our own fpirit or foul; but 
he chofe to begin with that of voluntary motion, becaufe 
we more clearly perceive the repugnancy between our 
idea of it, and our idea of matter, than we can perceive 
the repugnancy between our idea of any of the other fpi- 
ritual qualities, and our idea of matter. And this repug- 
nancy, we are told, gives us as clear an idea of the exiftence 
of fpirit, as we have, or can have, of the exiftence of matter. 

In the fecond chapter he treats of the feveral powers or fa= 
culties of the foul; and firft of perception, in regard to which 
the fum of what he advances is this—We are certain that 
ideas or perceptions are produced and exift in us; and confe- 
quently, that we have a quality which we call perception. 
This quality muft ultimately exift or inhere in fomething we 
call fubftance or Being, as we are intuitively convinced, that 
no quality can exift by itfelf, or inhere in nothing; therefore 
it muft exift or inhere either in the fpiritual or the material 
part of our compound Being. To fay that ‘it isa quality of 
the material part, is inconfiftent with, and repugnant to, our 
idea of matter. To fay that itis a quality of the fpiritual part, 
implies no inconfiftency or repugnancy to our idea of f{pirit ; 
tho’ the manner how it can be affected by-any material object, 
be to us incomprehenfible. Confequently we muft conclude, 
that perception is a quality of our fpirit, or foul; and that all 
the ideas or perceptions we have, or ever can have, are pro- 
duced and exift in our foul, or mind, and in it only. 

In the remaining part of this fecond chapter he defcribes briefly 
the contemplative, retentive, recollective,difcerning,abftracting, 
compounding, reafoning, and other faculties of the mind; and 
proceeds, in the third, to fhew how we arrive at the knowlege 
of the exiftence of external fpirits. And here he tells us, that 
the only way we have of coming at this knowlege is by form- 
ing a judgment from objfervations which we make upon 
thofe ideas we receive by fenfation. Hence, he thinks, it 
neceflarily follows, that we cannot poffibly receive, or have an 
idea of the exiftence of any fpirit, befides our own, unlefs 
that fpirit actuates fome material fubftance, by means of which 
it may communicate ideas to us by our fenfes. For as we can 
receive no ideas by reflection, but only thofe of the qualities 
and operations of our own minds; and as we can receive no 
ideas by fenfation, but by means of material obje&ts, therefore 
an external fpirit muft neceflarily a€tuate fome part of matter, 
before it can communicate any idea tous; and without ideas 
of fome kind or other, we cannot make any obfervations, or 
form any judzment, 
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In the fourth chapter our Author enquires into the methods 
by which we difcover a fpiritual influence upon all parts of 
matter. He endeavours to fhew, that motion, reft, attrac- 
tion, repulfion, and the power of communicating motion, are 
not eflential, but accidental qualities of matter; and that matter 
has in itfelf no tendency to reft ;—and to demonftrate mathe- 
matically, that of itfelf it is fubject to every the leaft power, 
or that the largeft mafs of matter we can conceive, might be 
moved by the leaft conceivable degree of power. As to the 
vis inertia of matter, he tells us, that it is commonly mifun- 
derftood, and explains it in the following manner : 

© The abfolute inactivity or paffivity of matter being now, 
‘ I hope, fully eftablifhed, I fhall obferve, that the refiftanee 
‘ which any part of matter at reft makes to the power that 
‘ endeavours to put it in motion, neither does, nor can pro- 
© ceed from any quality in the nature of matter itfelf, but 
¢ merely from that accidental quality given to it, which we 
‘ call gravitation; and the reafon why any part of matter 
¢ muft continue in motion, and refifts any power that endea- 
* vours to put a ftop to its motion, does not proceed from any 
¢ quality in the nature of matter itfelf, but from the nature of 
« power, which can never be deftroyed or diminifhed, but by 
‘ fome counteracting power; for the abfolute paflivity of 
* matter being once eftablifhed, it is evident, that the power 
¢ which made, for example, a cubical foot of matter move into 
¢ the next adjacent cubical! foot of fpace, is the fame, and muft 
¢ have the fame effect upon it in the fecond cubical foot of 
¢ fpace, as it had in the firft, in the third as it had in the fe- 
‘ cond, inthe fourth as it had in the third, and fo in infinitum, 
‘« untillit be deftroyed by fome counteracting power or powers. 
© Therefore it is an improper way of {peaking, to fay, that mat- 
© ter has in itfelf a vis inertia, or any other fort of quality, by 
© which it refifts any power that endeavours to alter its ftate 
¢ or condition, either of motion or reft; for when it is in mo- 
“ tion, its refiftance to reft proceeds entirely from, and is pro- 
© portionable to, the power or powers which put it in motion; 
‘ and when it is at reft, its refiftance to motion proceeds en- 
‘ tirely from, and is proportionable to, the power of gravi- 
* tation impreffed upon, or given to it, by an immaterial caufe 
© or felf-aétive body.’ 

Having thus fhewn what ought to be underftood by what is 
called the ws inertia of matter, gurAuthor thinks it evident, that 
the communication of motion cannot proceed from, or be found- 
- @d upon any thing in the nature of matter, but muft entirely 
proceed from, and be founded upon the nature of power; and 
that as all power mutt originally proceed from a a - 
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felf-a€tive, and confequently an immaterial Being, therefore all 
arts, even of what we call inanimated matter, muft be actuated 
b an immaterial Being. 

In the fifth chapter he proceeds to confider particularly the 
nature of what we call] fpirit, and to enquire into its effential 
qualities. He obferves, that felf-agency, or what we call 
power, is the firft and principal quality of fpirit; from this 
effential quality of felf-agency, or being in itfelf powerful, it 
follows, he fays, that every {pirit muft have that quality which 
we call volition; fince by this faculty no more is meant than 
the {pirit’s determining to act, or not to act, or which way to 
act; and unlefs it can of itfelf determine when, or how to aét, 
it cannot be faid to be a felf-agent or powerful Being. And 
as no Being can be faid to will, or determine to act, unlefs it 
be confcious of its having that will or power of determining; 
and as every Being that is confcious of its having a will or 
power of determining, muft be confcious of its own exiftence ; 
therefore a confcioufnefs of its own exiftence, we are told, 
muft be another effential quality of fpirit. 

Towards the clofe of this chapter, he enquires into the 
‘method of determining our ideas of identity and diverfity, in 
regard both to material and fpiritual Beings; and then pro- 
ceeds, in the fixth, to enquire into the exiftence of one fu- 
preme, univerfal, omnipotent, eternal, omniprefent, and in- 
telligent fpirit. And here he confiders which is moft reafon- 
able to fuppofe, that all the parts of inanimated matter are ul- 
timately actuated by one univerfal and fupreme fpirit, or by 
feveral particular, diftin@, and independent {pirits. 

In order to determine this point, he obferves, that of all the 
fpiritual qualities, the faculty of volition is the moft obferv- 
able, and the moft general, as well as the moft certain cri- 
terion, for forming our ideas of identity and diverfity, with re- 
{pect to fpirits. Now if we cannot poflibly difcover a faculty 
of volition in that fpirit by which any one part of inanimated 
matter is actuated, different from the faculty of volition in that 
{pirit by which any other part of inanimated matter is aCtuated, 
we muft conclude, he fays, that the whole is actuated by one 
and the fame faculty of volition; that is to fay, by one and the 
fame fpirit. And this conclufion, he thinks, will be eftablifhed, 
if the contrary fuppofition fhould appear to be inconfiftent 
with univerfal and perpetual experience. Accordingly he goes 
on briefly to fhew, that the various kinds of attraétion, re- 
pulfion, and communication of motion, in the different forts 
of matter, proceed from one and the fame faculty of volition, 


and confequently from one and the fame univerfal fpirit. 
, 73 Fave. 
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Having endeavoured to prove, that according to our ideas of 
things, and our manner of judging about them, the whole 
univerfe of inanimated material forms, and even the bodies of 
all animals, fo far as regards their mechanifm and vegetation, 
muft be actuated, governed, and confequently preferved, in 
their prefent ftate, by one only fupreme and univerfal fpirit, 
our author proceeds to fhew, that the univerfe, and all its 
parts, was formed by this univerfal fpirit. He then enquires 
very briefly into the perfections of the fupreme Being, and 
fhews that he is eternal, omniprefent, and infinitely ine 
telligent. 

The feventh chapter, wherein the Author attempts to demon- 
ftrate the immortality of the foul, he introduces with enquiring 
what is properly meant by mortality? and obferves, that it is 
not a proper queftion to afk, whether the foul be mortal or 
not; fince this is the fame with afking, whether it departs, o¢ 
is feparated from itfelff and that the proper queftion is, whe- 
ther it is abfolutely deftroyed, or ceafes to exift, after death. 
Tt muft continue to exift, upon its feparation from the body, 
he fays, as itis a Being diftinct from the body, unlefs it be 
annihilated by a fuperior power; and to fhew that it cannot 
be {uppofed to be annihilated, he reafons thus: 
¢ As to the almighty and fupreme Spirit, we neither can, 
nor does it become us to preicribe bounds to his power, or 
to dare to fay what he can or cannot do; but from that in- 
tuitive knowlege which he has given us, I believe every man 
will.grant, that we conceive it to be as impoilible, that fome- 
thing fhould of itfelf become nothing, a; that nothing fhould 
of itfelf (if I may fo exprefs myfelf ) become fomething. If 
then the fpirit or foul be fomething ; that is to fay, a Being, 
or a fubftance taken in its moft cxtenfive fenfe, it muft con- 
tinue to be fomething after its feparation from the body, as 
well as before, and confequently muft afterwards continue 
to exift, unlefs it be at that time annihilated by the Almigh- 
ty and fupreme Spirit, which is not to be fuppofed, without 
affigning fome very good reafon for fuch an extraordinary 
aét of his power; and no fuch reafon was ever yet affigned, 
or, I believe, ever can be affigned, by mortal man. I fay, 
an extraordinary act of his power; becaufe we never did per- 
ceive, and I doubt much if we can conceive, any fuch ex- 
ertion of his power, ‘The parts of any material fubftance 
may be, and are frequently diffolved, and fo difperfed, that 
it no longer communicates any idea to us, and confequent! 
not only ceafes to be that fort of fubftance which it was be- 
fore, but reatly becomes what we, in our common way of 
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/ 
‘ fpeaking, call nothing ; yet, neverthelels, we conceive, 
< and, indeed, cannot but conceive, that no one particle or 
< atom of the matter of which that fubftance confifted, is 
< abfolutely annihilated, or ceafes to exift in rerum natura. 
< But with refpect to a pure fpiritual Being, which from the 
‘ very nature of it can have no parts, it is impoffible for us 


< to conceive how it can be diffolved, or ceafe to be the fame, 


‘ fort of Being; and to fuppofe what we cannot conceive, 
¢ and what is contradicted by every thing we do perceive in 
‘ nature, to me appears to be a very extravagant fuppofition.’ 

What conviction this manner of reafoning may carry along 
with it to others, we know not, but to us it appears far from 
being conclufive. Indeed, all the arguments that are generally 
adduced from the fpirituality of the foul, to prove its immoy- 
tality, feem to have very little, if any weight in them. The 
immortality of the foul muft depend upon the will of its Crea- 
tor, and be proved, by arguments which will be equally con- 
clufive, whether the foul be fuppofed to be material or imma- 
terial. It implies nocontradiction, that we know of, to any 
of the perfections of the fupreme Being, to fuppofe that he 
fhould annihilate an immaterial Being; and as to the impoffi- 
bility of our conceiving how fuch a Being can be diffolved, er 
ceafe to be the fame fort of Being, as our author fays, it figni- 
fies nothing, {ince it muft be allowed, that he who had power 
to form, has likewife power to deftroy: but to return. 

In the eighth chapter our author takes a fhort view of the 
paffions and affections of the animal fpirit, and in the laft con- 
fiders what judgment may be formed from the whole of what 
ke has advanced, with refpect to the future ftate of the foul, 
or fpiritual part of our prefent compound Being, 

Now in order to form any fort of judgment, as to what 
may be the ftate of the foul after its feparation from the body, he 
thinks it neceflary to examine what faculties, paffions, or af- 
fe€tions it may then continue to be endued with. The moft 
obvious of its faculties, he days, is its power to give motion 
to matter, which mutt remain in it as long as it exifts, but 
fubject, as it is now, to fuch rules of acting as may be pre- 
{cribed to it by the Supreme Being. One of thefe, he tells 
us, (tho’, furely, it is no great difcovery) will certainly 
be, that after its feparation from the body, it fhall no 
onger give motion to any of the fluids of that body, or at 
Jeaft not by their means to any of the folids of it, 

After telling us that the religious,and the moral fenfe are, of 
all the paffions or affections of the human mind, the two that it 
will moft certainly continue to be indued with, after its fepa- 
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sation from the body, he gives us, what he calls, a demon, 
ftration of a future ftate of happinefs or mifery: the demon- 
ftration is this. 
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¢ As neither of thefe two affections will then be interrupt- 
ed, diverted, or mifled by thofe affections, which were 
given to the mind for the prefervation of the animal Being, 
or for the propagation of the fpecies 3 nor incumbered with 
that neceffity which the mind is in this life under, of giving 
motion to any parts of the body, before it can exercife even 
its own proper faculties; they will both certainly be much 
clearer and ftronger in the next life than they are in this ; 
and they will both then be founded upon true knowlege, 
direéted by right reafon, and determined | unbiaffed ju ge 
ment. Andas all the intellectual or mixed ideas, which in 
this life we ever received or formed, will in the next life be 
clear and diftin@ in the mind, we fhall then, through the 
medium of thefe two affections, founded, direéted, and 
determined as aforefaid, have a clear and diftin& view of 
every important opinion, thought, and action of our paft 
life, every one of which will be attended with a confciouf- 
nefs which muft give us the higheft, the moft inexpreffible 
fatisfaction, if approved by thefe two affetions, and the 
moft tormenting, the moft unutterable remorfe, if condem- 
ned, From whenee we may now fee the reafon why. the 
human mind has been indued, by its great Creator, with 
the faculty of receiving and forming ideas by refleGtion, and 
with many other fuper-eminent faculties and affeétions, It 
was certainly, that the foul of every man might, in the 
next life, as well as this, continue to be a particular and 
diftinét {pirit, that in the next life it fhould continue to be 
the fame identical {pirit it was in this, and that its exiftence, 
after its feparation from the body, fhould be happy or mi- 
ferable, according to its conduct and behaviour during its 
union therewith, If, during that union, it takes all poffi- 
ble care, that both its religious and moral fenfe fhall always 
he founded “in true knowlege, directed by right reafon, and 
determined by unbiafled judgment, its future exiftence muft 
be inexpreffibly happy; but every deviation from this con- 
du€t will be a ftep towards future mifery ; therefore we 
ought in this life to be extremely cautious, not only with 
refpect to our thoughts and aétions, but even with refpect 
to our religious and moral opinions.’ 

The Author goes on to fhew, that future happinefs or mifery 


guft be eternal, becaufe we have not fhe leaftfhadow of reafon, 
he fays, ta fuppofe that the fupreme Being will, by anew ex- 
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ertion of his power, annihilate any one thing he has once cre- 
ated. With regard to the fpirits of brute animals, as they 
have no perceptive faculty by reflection; as they never receiv- 
ed nor formed any idea of intelleétual pain or pleafure, good 
or evil, and confequently never had any idea of religion or 
morality; we muft fuppofe, he tells us, that their fpirits will, 
after their feparation from the body, ceafe to have any idea of 
their former particular and diftin& exiftence ; and confequently 
muft immerge into that general fpirit, by which the fupreme 
Being has appointed that part of the animal creation to be in- 
fluenced and actuated : in the fame manner as their bodies im- 
merge, and become again an undiftinguifhed part of the ge- 
neral mafs of matter of which they were originally compofed. 
Thus have we given our readers fuch a view of this per- 
formance, as will enable them, we hope, to form a juft idea 
of its merit; and fhalltake up no time in making reflections 
on the author’s manner of reafoning, fince this would be only 
anticipating what muft naturally occur to every difcerning 
reader, who is converfant with fuch fubjects. R 
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Art. XXX. Stridtures upon fome Paffages in Dr. Sharp's 
Cherubim. To which is fubjoined a fhort Reply to certain 
Reviewers, by way of Pofifcript. By the Authar of Elihu, 
and the Chriftian Plan. 8vo. 6d. Withers. 


F there is not much of the Gofpel fpirit in this perform- 

ance, there is no want of the fpirit of abufe and anger; 
and tho’ little, if any light is thrown upon any fubje&t, we 
find a great deal of dirt thrown; and almoft as much mifre- 
prefentation and abufe, in this Author, as there is candor and 
good manners in his antagonift, Dr. Sharp; who, in the ad- 
vertifement prefixed to thefe Strictures, is treated as ‘ a wave 
* that will certainly fall at our feet’ (fays a By-ftander to this 
Hickathrift* of the Hutchinfonians) < in a foft harmlefs froth:” 
But much more like froth is the bloated ftile of this enraged 
author ;—whofe choler, in page 42 of thefe Stri€tures, rifes 
to a degree of froth and foam, that, perhaps, is not harmlefs, 


-——— O tribus anticyris caput infanabile. 


Thefe Stri€tures, we are told, were drawn up in Septem- 
ber laft, and, therefore, the author had time to cool himfelf 
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in the winter months, and to purge /ub verni temporis horam; 
but ‘ the glorious caufe which I am attempting to promote, 
« will juftify any uncommon warmth, or even afperity of ex- 
¢ preflion that ‘may have dropt,’ &c. Willit, indeed? why 
then his glorious caufe is fomething different from the righte- 
oufnels of God, for the wrath of man worketh not that fort 
of righteoufnels. 3 st 

But his great antipathy to the Creatures /—this is the lan- 
guage of a chamber-maid rather than a man— the creatures,’ 
it feems, had laid themfelves unexpectedly in his way; and 
he was prompted with a defire of removing them out of his 
fight—which he did, as a perfon who treads unawares upon 
a ferpent— but he fays it is a gentle preflure. The truth is, 
it is aferpent, or, a devil, of his own making; there is .no 
reafon for all this gentle expreffion of venom, for uncommon 
quar mth, afperity, antipathy, dirt, whips, darts, Asra€oras, 
Satan, Belial, Fc. againft thefle creatures the Reviewers— 
The calumny is from him, againft the creatures, not from them 
againdt him; it ts an Hobgoblin of his own; and, therefore, 
he fhould not be fo feared, as he is, at the fight of it. The 
matter is this; the Reviewers always give the fhop-price of 
every. book, as {ct down in the ttle-page, or, as they find it 
by the purchafe; this they did by £/ihu, and by the AZemuirs 
of feveral Ladies.—But, in the laft mentioned book, there was 
a paflage that did not affign fuch a value to the performance as 
its illuftrious author thought it deferved: this paflage is quoted, 
and marked, asa citation, inthe Review, and neither ap- 
proved nor cenfured; but left to the candid reader, to the 
author of Elihu himfelf ;*—who may treat thofe Ladies, or 
pretended Ladies, with as much ill manners as he pleafes. As 
for us, we have offended them already, by queftioning their 
fex, and do not chufe to take his quarrels with them upon 
ourfelves; efpecially as he feems to be a match for any of 
them; indeed, by his continual fcolding and exclaiming 
againft the creatures, we fhould take him to,be an old woman, 
and the rather, as he exprefly calls this attack upon himfelf, 
§ beginning with the mother.’ F p. 37, 


* Notwithflanding which, the writer of thefe Stritures honefh 
attempts to impofe upon his readers, by making them believe, that 
the cited paflage was the Reviewer's account, tho’ plainly difclaim- 
ed in the Review, by being printed with guotation-notes. See Re- 
view for September, 1755, p. 221, 222, the notes. 

+ § Thete latter judges are beginning likewife with the mother, 
» and if they carry this point, may God preferve the father.’ 

We 
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We do not remember 2 paralle] inftance of fuch mifrepre- 
fentation as this, concerning our Reyiew, in thefe Sprictures ; 
nor of fo ridiculous a ufe, as the author makes of it, in huff- 
jng and fcolding at a rate that, we aflure him, provokes us 
only to laughter, and raifes a kind of fufpicionin us, that the 


our readers, or cur felves, any further trouble with this pam- 
phicteer, (who, if the fame with the author of Elihu, feems 
afraid of his own name, p. 15, by inferting only the firft let- 
ter of it) after we have guarded. his Englifh readers againft 
giving credit to his interpretation of the paflage from Irenzus, 
where he has fgueezed in the word perjons, and added two 
whole lines, —typically, the Deity, to whom alone facrifice ap- 
pertains, as it doth to abfolve and forgive jin.—No notice is 
taken of this interpolation, than which nothing was ever more 
abfurd-; for Irenzeus {peaks of the office of the priefthood, of 
thefacerdotal order, and not of the Deity: but if the paflage 
had been fairly rendered into Englifh, it would not have ane 
fwered this writer’s purpofe, of seprefenting God the Father 
by the bull ; which, however, in Irenzeus, is but a calf. Such 
artificers as thefe may, by the fame licence, and the fame arts, 
invent and fupport whatever they pleafe. But, * murder will 
§ out,—efpecially that kind which is attended and followed by 
f the moft pernicious and deftructive effects.’ P.21 of the 
strictures. g 


Art. XXXI. Medical and Chemical Obfervations upon Anti- 
mony. By Dr.Huxham. 8yvo. 1s. Hinton, 





Sigreat a variety of medicines are, at prefent, produced 
from. Antimony, as from any other fubject in the 
whole Materia Medica. 

The antients, however, feem not to have been acquainted 
with either its emetic or cathartic quality ; at leaft they feldom 
uled it in thefe intentions. Galen mentions its aftringent and 
drying quality,’ and fays that it was ufed by oculifts in their 
drying collyriums. And Hippocrates, from the powder of it 
being made up into paftils of a quadrangular figure, calls it 
Teleayiavey, 
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284 Huxwam’s Obfervations upon Antimony. 


About the twelfth century its cathartic quality became ge- 
nerally known; and Bafil Valentine, a German Benedi@ine 
Monk, publifhed, about that time, a treatife called Currys 
Triumphalis Antimonii, in which he highly extols the virtues 
of that mineral, and its preparations, in the cure of an inf- 
nite number of difeafes. In the fifteenth wry Paracelfus 
rendered the fame of the virtues of Antimony ftill more uni- 
verfal ; but afterwards phyficians difputed, with me warmth 
and virulence, concerning the beneficial and deleterious qua- 
lities of Antimony. 

At prefent, however, they are all agreed, that it is a very 
‘powerful and fafe medicine, if properly prepared, and judici- 
‘oufly adminiftered. ‘ But,’ as our author very juftly obferves, 
6 whoever would give antimonial medicines with fafety and 
© fuccefs, fhould be well acquainted with the analyfis of that 
¢ mineral, and its component principles; fhould know what 
© different combinations, preparations, and dofes of them, 
‘ will effeé&t; otherwife it may prove a poifon, inftead of a 
© remedy.’ 

The Doétor has, therefore, in this treatife given us the fub- 
ftance of what the greateft phyficians and chemifts have difco- 


“vered, relating to the nature and properties of this mineral; 
and interfperfed through the whole many curious and valyable 


obfervations of his own; whereby a new light is thrown on 
ftibiate medicines, the reafon of their various, and too 
often violent, operations explained and accounted for, and 


their ufes in various difeafes enumerated. But it being im- 
‘poffible to give the fubftance of this piece in a fhort extratt, 


we fhall refer the reader to the work itfelf ; and only obferve, 
that ‘except a fhort advertifement, containing the method of 
making the Vinum Antimonii, recommended by the Doétor) 
the whole was inferted in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, vol. 
XLVIII. part 2. and for which the author had the gold medal 
given him by the Royal Society. | 
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Art. XXXII. Corre? Tables for calculating the perengs be- 
tween London and the following Places, viz. Paris, Amfters 
dam, Hamburgh, Madrid, Lisbon, Venice, Genoa, and 
Dublin. By which any Sum of foreign Coin may be reduced 
inte Sterling; and Englifhb Money into the Species of the dif- 
trent Countries we exchange with ; by 4 ee Calculated 
‘for th: prefent Courfe of Exchange. By Wyndham Beawes,* 
Eq; bis Majefty’s Conful at Seville and St. Lucar. Folio, 


15s. Griffiths. 


HE great ufe of Tables for afcertaining any fum nego- 

ciated, is fufficiently confpicuous to every perfon con- 
cerned in foreign Exchanges. “They exempt us from the la- 
bour that attends calculations of this kind, and free us from 
the danger of committing errors in making fuch calculations. 
Mr, Beawes has, however, prefixed to each table the method 
of calculating the Exchange of any fum, without the help of 
the tables; and, confequently, the reader may examine any 
fum in the tables, whenever he has the leaft reafon to fufpect 
iterroneous. But this is atafk which he will, perhaps, fel- 
dom, if ever, have occafion to perform; for Mr. fae 
declares, * That every figure has undergone a {trict examina- 
‘tion, and been checked by two, that no miftake might 
© efcape.’ 

The title of this treatife is abundantly fufficient to inform 
the reader, that it is a reduction of our coin into that of fo- 
reign nations, where we have any Exchanges, and, vice verfa, 
fo that it would be fuperfluous to add any thing further on 
that head: but it may not be amifs to obferve, that the 
tables are formed in the fame manner with thofe in a 
well-known treatife of this kind, publifhed fome years fince, 
by Mr. Oldenburgh; but adapted to the prefent currency, 
thofe in Oldenburgh being rendered of little ufe by the great 
alteration in the courfe of Exchange fince that book was 


publithed. B 


* Author of Lex Mercatoria Rediviva; or, the Merchant’s Di- 
rectory: of which ufeful work we gave fome account in our Re- 
wiew for Augult, 1753. Thefe tables for calculating exchanges, are 
printed on: the fame fize, and on the fame paper, with the Lex 
Mercatoria, in order that fuch gentlemen as chufe it, may bind the 
two books in one volume;—that both may, in every particular, as 
Mr. Beawes in his advertifement expreffes it, be conformable. 
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Arr. XXXII. 4 Preliminary Difcourfe to an intended Trea- 
tife on the Fluxionary Method. By Jolin Rowning, M, A, 
Author of the Compendious Syftem of Natural Philofophy, 
8vo. as. 6d. Dod. | 


HE Doé&trine of Fluxions has enabled the mathemati- 

cians to extend their enquiries into the fecrets of ta- 
ture; to difcover theorems and folve problems, abfolutely im- 
poffible to be performed by the methods of thé antients, A 
doétrine of fuch evident. utility could not fail of exciting the 
attention of all thofe who were defirous of eftablifhing philo- 
fophy on a folid bafis, and freeing it from thofe arbitrary hy- 
pothefes introduced to hide the ignorance of its profeffors : 
and accordingly fome of the greateft mathematicians, fince 
its immortal inventor, Sir Ifaac Newton, have endeavoured 
to explain and illuftrate this fublime difcovery, and point out 
its ufes, in folving the moft difficult problems. 

But notwithftanding the doctrine of Fluxions has been ele- 
gantly delivered, and its ufes fully explained, by various wri- 
ters, yet it muft be confeffed, that it is ftill a difficult tafk to 
attain a competent knowlege of it, unlefs the learner has the 
happinefs of being verbally inftructed by an able mafter. To 
remove therefore the difficulties which obftru& the path to this 
branch of the mathematics, is the defign of Mr. Rown- 
ing’s intended treatife, to which the part before us is a prelimi- 
nary difcourfe: and how far it will anfwer this primary inten- 
tion, will appear from the following extraét. 

‘ The Doétrine of Fluxions,’ fays our author, ¢ is a pecu- 
€ liar kind of analyfis, or method of inveftigation, or refolu- 

tion; wherein quantities are not confidered, as of a perma- 
nent or ftated magnitude, agreeably to the methods made ufe 
of in other computations, but are conceived to be ina perpe- 
tual or uninterrupted flux; that is, ina ftate of continual va- 
riation, from one degree of magnitude to another. They are 
fuppofed gradually to increafe or to decreafe, fo far as the cafe 
may require, and this under certain and determinate regu- 
lations; and thence the relations they bear to each other, 
and their properties, are difcovered. 

‘ The principle this method is founded upon, fo far as re- 
lates to the finding the relation or proportion quantities bear 
to each other, is this, viz. That all quantities are greater or 
lefs, according to the time and degree of velocity or guicknefs 
with which they were, or might have been produced; that ne 
» © mignt 
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the Fluxionary Method. 287 


¢ might have arrived from nothing to their prefent magnitude, 
‘ by aregular and gradual increafe: And confequently, that when 
‘ two or more quantities are, or might have been, produced, 
‘ by increafing with equal degrees of velocity, in equal times, 
‘ thofe quantities are equal to each other; and that when the 
‘ velocities they fhall be thus produced with, fhall all the time 
‘ of the increafe bear any given and determinate proportion 
‘ to each other, the quantities themfelves fhall be, the one to 
‘ the other, in that proportion.” This Mr. Rowning has fully 
explained by feveral eafy inftances and diagrams. 

‘ Thus the comparative magnitudes of geometrical quan- 
‘ tities may, in fome cafes, be immediately deduced from the 
‘ comparative rates, paces, or degrees of velocity they fhall 
‘ be found to increafe with; the finding which rates of in- 
‘ creafe is, as I fhall fhew in fome inftances, beyond all ima- 
gination, eafy: And then, when the comparative magni- 
‘ tudes of the quantities are thus found, if one of them be 
¢ already known, or be fuch as may be eafily meafured, the 
‘ reft, as isevident, may readily be known from thence. 

‘ T have not mentioned the foregoing cafes, as inftances of 
¢ the fuxionary method, but only to explain and illuftrate the 
¢ above-mentioned principle on which I objerved that method 
© isfounded, and, as it were, to initiate the reader therein, 
‘ by giving him an infight how it is, that in fome cafes the 
‘ comparative magnitudes of quantities may immediately be 
‘ deduced from the comparative rates they fhall increafe with. 
‘ For it very frequently, nay, almoft always, happens, that 
‘ whatever regulation you fuppofe the quantities to increafe 
‘under, they thall not be found to increafe, the one exaéth 
‘ the fame number of times fafter than the other all the way, 
‘ or from firft to laft; in which cafe, the proportion they thall 
‘ bear to each other, cannot be immediately deduced from the 
“ comparative rates they fhall increafe with. For inftance; 
‘ fuppofe that while two quantities are increafing together, 
‘ it fhould appear from their refpective properties, and the re- 
gulation we fuppofe them to increafe under, (which are 
the things we always reafon from); I fay, fuppofe it fhould 
appear, that at firft fetting off, one of them fhould increafe 
ten times fafter than the other, by and by eleven times faft- 
er, and at laft twelve times as faft. Here it might, indeed, be 
inferred, that one of thofe quantities is more than ten times 
larger than the other ; becaufe it increafes, upon the whole, 
‘ more than fo many times fafter; and it may be inferred, 
* that it is lefs than twelve times as large; but to fay from 
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* thence precifely how many times it is larger, is not fo ealys 


* How the magnitude of quantities is to be found in this cafe, 
« is now to be explained. 
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¢ To give aclear and adequate conception of this, it is re. 
quifite previoufly to confider, what it is that, in mathemati- 
cal language, is meant by finding the magnitude of a quan- 
tity. By finding the magnitude of a quantity then is meant 
either, ° 
¢ x, The finding a numerical expreffion, as 100, or 1000, 
or fome other number: when we have found an expreffion 
of that fort forthe quantity fought, waglay the magnitude of 


¢ the quantity is found, and enquire no farther. Or, 
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‘© 2. The finding an algebraical expreffion, aS ax, byy, 


/ax+x x, or the like: Here alfo, when an expreffion of 
this fort is found for the quantity, its magnitude is faid to be 
afcertained ; nothing more being then requifite, than to fub- 
ftitute figures for the letters of which that expreffion con- 
fifts ; or, as wecommonly term it, to put it into Numbers, 
‘ 3. If you afk a geometrician, how large the quantity is, 
he will tell you, perhaps, that he has found it equal to the 
area of a circle, whofe diameter is fo or fo; to an arch, 
perhaps, of fuch a circle, whofe tangent, or whofe fine, 
perhaps, is fo or fo; tothe content, perhaps, of fome other 
figure, which, he will tell you, is to be conftruéted, that 
is, to be drawn, after this or that manner; and the like. 
Here, indeed, the magnitude of the quantity cannot, ftriét- 
ly fpeaking, be faid to be difcovered ; becaufe a computa- 
tion, perhaps of no eafy kind, may ftill be requifite for 
the finding how great that area, that arch, or that content 
may be. However, the having obtained an expreffion of 
this kind for the quantity fought, is alfo, among mathema- 
ticians, confidered as having found the value or magnitude 
thereof. But obferve, every quantity cannot be exprefled 
any one of thefe ways: Happy are we, fometimes, when 
we can find an expreffion for it from them all combined 
together.’ 

In this plain manner our author proceeds to elucidate all the 


principles of the fluxionary calculus; and concludes his pre- 
liminary difcourfe with a fhort review of the obje€tions made 
to this branch of fcience, by the author of the Analyft. 


In this recapitulation Mr. Rowning, after premifing what 


had been faid by Philalethes Cantabrigienfis, and Mr. Wal- 
ton, in anfwer to the objections of the Analyft, demontftrates, 
in a very confpicuous manner, that thefe objections are of no 
force againft the Doctrine of Fluxions; which is founded on 
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the moft certain and folid principles, and therefore has nothing 
to fear from any attacks that may be made againft it, by its 


adverfaries. p> 
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Art. XXXIV. Emily, or the Hiftory of a Natural Daughter. 
12mo. 2 vols. 6s. Noble. 


E are far from joining in opinion with thofe who 

condemn all kinds of Romances, as frivolous, in- 
fignificant, uninftructive books: on the contrary, we are 
convinced, that this imaginary biography,’ is not only capable 
of exercifing the fineft genius, in the writer, but, alfo, of 

fowing the feeds of goodnefs in the heart, and of conveying 
the moft important inftruétion to the mind, of the reader. 
But were there even fomething faulty in the very nature of 
novels, yet from their almoft univerfal circulation, a ftrong 
argument may be drawn to induce men of virtue and under- 
ftanding to employ their pens in that kind of writing. The 
juvenile part of mankind are too apt to neglect religious and 
moral inftrution, if it does not appear before them in the 
alluring garb of amufement; whence we fee fo many excel- 
lent fyftems of morality lie unregarded, whilft novels of the 
moft defpicable kind, are eagerly called for. Since then man- 
kind happen to be thus difpofed, they muft be documented in 
their own way: no matter how they are made virtuous, pro- 
vided virtue be the refult of our labour. Certain it is, that 
the generality of our young ladies, in particular, in their hours 
of retirement, amufe themfelves chiefly, if not. entirely, by 
reading of Lives, Hiftories, Memoirs, Adventures, &c. 
Thefe are almoft the only titles which will introduce a book 
into their clofets, Thefe are the authors who, being admit- 
ted at an age when their fair readers are moft fufceptible of 
good or bad impreffions, are principally concerned in the 
formation of their minds: From this confideration it is, that 
we have fo frequently expreffed our concern to find a branch 
of writing, that requires fo many united talents, ufurped, of 
late, by the moft illiterate and worthlefs {cribblers. 

This Hiffory of a Natural Daughter, tho’ not a firft-rate 
performance, is fuperior to any of the novels we have feen 
this feafon. The language is not bad, the characters are natu 
tal, the ftory is entertaining, and the moral obvious, In the 
firft book, Emily, a fine girl of eighteen, going down in the 
tage, with Hippocrene her guardian, to his country lodgings 
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290 Emuty, or the Hiffory of a Natural Daughter. 


at Turnham-Green, makes acquaintance with Mrs. Eafy, a 
widow Lady of fmall fortune, who had lodgings in the fame 
El. Hippocrene is a bookfeller, and a dramatic poet. 






Eraf, in her firft vifit to Mrs. Eafy, relates as much of her 
own hiftory as is known to herfelf, viz. that fhe was brought 
up by one Mrs. Dawfon, whom fhe believed to be her aunt ; 
but that upon her death-bed fhe undeceived her, telling her, 
that fhe was the natural daughter of a young Lady of family 
in the North of England, and that her father was an Officer. 
This was all the information fhe had ever received concerning 
her parents. Mrs. Dawfon left her a thoufand pounds in the 
hands of Hippocrene, of which he was to have the manage- 
ment till fhe was of age. Emily being diflatished with her 
fituation, is introduced by her friend Eafy, as a companion to 
an old Lady in Northamptonfhire, whofe name is Freelove, 
and her place of abode, Fairly-Manor. 

In the fecond chapter our Heroine ingratiates herfelf. with 
the old Lady. Lord B , and his fifter, Lady Caroline, 
arrive at the manor, to vifit their aunt. His Lordfhip be- 
comes enamoured of Emily; firft attempts to perfuade her 
into keeping, then propofes marriage, but is entirely repulfed. 
Lord B—— takes his leave; but is no fooner gone, than Sir 
George Freelove, an amiable young Gentleman, alfo ne- 

hew to the Lady of the houfe, arrives. ‘The Baronet foon 
alls in love with Emily; who, ima little time, feels an equal 
paffion for him; but unfortunately he happens to have an un- 
furmountable averfion to marriage. He, therefore, in his 
frequent converfations with the object of his wifhes, makes 
ufe of every argument to perfuade her to confent to be his, in 
his own way; which he endeavours to convince her, is the 
only probable fcheme of happinefs; but without effect. La- 
dy Caroline having an inclination for Sir George, becomes 





_ jealous of Emily, and contrives to perfuade the old Lady, 


that Emily was endeavouring to enfnare one of her ne- 
nee ; in confequence of this, fhe is ignominioufly turned a- 
rift. 

Book 3d. Emily fets out for London, in fearch of her 
guardian; but on her arrival in town, is informed, that he 
and his lp, a are gone to Ireland, with a defign to get 
a tragedy performed on the Dublin theatre, which had been 
rejected by the, managers of both houfes in England. She 
then enquires forsber friend Mrs. Eafy; but the is alfo abfent. 
In this fituation, fhe is obliged to take lodgings, and have re- 
courfe to her needle. She had not been long in town before 
the receives a letter from Sir George, prefling her to omes 
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with his former propofals. In his letter was inclofed a bank 
note of 500]. which fhe returns, and defires him to de- 
fift from any further follicitation, Mrs. Eafy comes to 
town, but being obliged to go upon another vifit, ‘leaves 
Emily in her own lodgings, Soon after Mrs. Eafy’s depar~ 
ture, Emily receives a fecond letter from Sir George, informs 
ing her that he has changed his fentiments with regard to mar 
riage, and makes her an offer of his hand in an honourablé 
way; but fhe, in her anfwet, with great magnanimity, re+ 
fufes to comply with his requeft, from a confideration that 
fuch an alliance mutt infallibly make him unhappy with re- 
gard to his relations. Sir George then writes another letter, 
tourge her compliance, but to no purpofe. | ) 
The fecond volume opens with the fourth book; in which 
Emily is recommended as a companion to Mrs. Languifh, a 
moft ridiculous valetudinarian; who, after {ome time, is or- 
dgred Sy her phyticians into the country, where fhe is vifited 
by on@Lady Coverly, a perfonina bad ftate of health. Emi- 
ly difcovers this Lady to be her mother; who, after informing 
her, that her father’s name was Melvile, dies in the utmoit 
defpair, arifing from a fenfe of the errors in her paft conduct. 
In the fifth book, Emily having left the Languifh family, 
for good reafons, is, by the means of her friend Eafy, intro 
duced to her old fchool-fellow, Mifs Pettifh; who is foort 
ufter married to Sir John Frankair. Sir George falls violent 
ill on the difappointment, and continues fo for fome time. 
Early in the fpring Sir John Frankair, with his Lady, and Emi< 
ly, fet out for a feat of Sir John’s in Hertfordfhires where they 
are vifited by one Colonel Melvile; who, having a confider- 
able fum of money left him by a Spaniard in Mitsorce, had 
fold out of the atmy, and purchafed an eftate in that county, 
with a defieri there to end his days in peace. Emily difcovers 
this geritleman to be her father, which gives rife to a very pa- 
thetic fcene, between him and his daughter. SHe difclofeg 
the affair between Sir George and herfelf, to the Colonel, 
who, from the character of the Gentleman, entirely approves 
of her paffion; and foon after fhe receives a letter from her 
lover, who, having heatd of her change of fortune, renews 
his follicitations. To this letter fhe returns a confenting an« 
fwer; yet not without the approbation of Mrs. Freelove. 
The reader will be little anxious about the remaining con- 
tents of the laft book, when we have informed him, that the 
old aunt gives her eonfent with the greateft chearfulnefg; that 
fhe is entirely convinced of Emily’s innocence whilft in her 
family; and that this pair of true loverg are made extremely 
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happy in the pofleffion of each other. However, it may not 
be amifs to add, that one day, as the new-married couple 
were walking in the fields, they accidentally met with Mrs, 
Hippocrene, in a moft tattered condition ; who informed 
them, that her hufband’s tragedy having been refufed in Ire- 
land, and alfo fince, by a company of {trollers in England, 
they had hired a barn in the next village, where, he perform- 
ing all the male characters, and fhe the feveral female ones, 
it had been twice acted to the inexpreffible fatisfaction of a nu- 
merous audience of peafants. ‘The next news of the Hippo- 
crenes, is, that they are taken up as vagrants, and fent to 
prifon ; whence, by the bounty of Sir George, “ys are foon 
releafed, and enabled to begin the world again; but to no 
purpofe ; for having finifhed another tragedy, and meeting 
with a fecond repulfe from the London managers, he fets out, 
with his whole family, in order to have it performed at 


Briftol. Bt 


ArT. XXXV. We are defired to infert the following Paper, 


and we the more readily comply with the requeft, as we are 
affured it comes from unqueftionable authority. 





* ITH what facility are we mifled by great writers? 
a how readily do we imbibe their notions without 
“S examination? Mott readers believed that Mr. Voltaire’s 
*¢ hiftory was compofed from undoubted facts; but we find, 
«¢ that in his relations he is more fingular than authentic, 
‘* more credulous than well informed, and that he cannot 
** quite lofe the poet in the hiftorian ; we admire his taients, 
s¢ but we fhould not overlook his errors, which are many 
«< and notorious. _ His column at the battle of Fontenoy tis a 
«¢ chimera, tho’ a chimera generally received as a reality 
<* among his countrymen.—But of all the mifreprefentations, 
*¢ with which his hiftory is filled, there are none fo grols, fo 
«s ridiculous, or fo injurious to the Englifh nation, as thofe 
«© which are contained in his account of the defcent on the 
«© coaft of Brittany: He is unacquainted with the deftination 
** of the expedition, the number of the troops, the manner 
‘© of the defcent, the caufes of the want.of fuccefs, the rea- 
‘© fons for the retreat, and the conduct obferved in it. 

“© The lect, confifting of line of battle fhips, frigates, 
*¢ tenders, and tranfports, did not exceed fixty fail. On 
6 board the fhips of war, as part of their complement, were 


t See Review for Fupruary, p. 113. 
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<s five hundred marines; on board the tranfports were fix bat- 
<¢ talions, of 7 or 800 men each, 

“© The expedition was intended againft Quebec, but bya 
<¢ variety of incidents, and by cantrary winds, the fleet was 
<< prevented from failing till the feafon proper for landing 
“¢ them in North-America was elapfed. The French army 
«‘ in Flanders was fuperior to that of the Allies: it was 
“¢ thought that a defcent on the coaft of France might occa- 
«© fion a diverfion, and draw a confiderable detachment from 
«¢ Marfhal Saxe’s army. Thefe fix battalions had continued 
“¢ upwards of fix weeks embarked ; they were unemployed; 
‘¢ fo they were ordered to land on the coaft of Britany; and 
‘¢ they failed under convoy of the fhips of war. 

«¢ But fo fudden was the order, fuch immediate difpatch did 
“ the new object of the expedition require, that it did not 
<¢ admit of the delay requifite to be fupplied with horfes for 
“© drawing theartillery, to fearch for guides, or procure fuffi- 
“¢ cient intelligence with regard to the country: nay, the 
«< harbours, the anchoring ground, and that part of the coaft 
‘© on which the troops were to land, were almoft totally un- 
‘© known. Soon after they arrived in fight of Jand, the wind, 
<¢ which had been favourable, changed. The greateft part of 
“<6 the fleet with difficulty reached the anchoring place next 
«¢ evening, the reft not till two days after. Without waiting 
<¢ for the arrival of the whole, the difpofition was made for 
«¢ landing next morning. ‘The fhore was defended by up- 
‘¢ wards of 3000 militia, gardes. de cote, and regular troops, 
‘¢ ‘The boats of the fleet contained but 500. A feint to land 
«* in one place, deceived the enemy, whilft the General, and 
s¢ the 500 men, made the defcent on another, without the 
<¢ lofs of a man. The reft of the troops followed with all 
<¢ poffible expedition. But when thus landed at ten miles di- 
¢ {tance from L’Orient, as they were without horfes, with- 
© out guides, without knowlege of the country, it was the 
ss fecond day after difembarking ere they arrived in the 
*¢ neighbourhood of the town. They fummoned it immedi- 
** ately; but could not aitack it for wantof cannon. The 
‘¢ Janding of the tents, provifions, ammunition, and artille- 
“ ry was, from inevitable caufes, the employment of two 
*« days. The fifth day two pieces and a mortar were drawn 
** to the camp by 500 feamen: the next, two other pieces 
“* were brought in the fame manner. ‘The fudden change, 
‘* from a clofe confinement on board of fhips, to lying ex- 
** poled to rain fome days without tents, threw the foldiers 
U 3 ‘* inte 
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into difeafes, and rendered many of them incapable of — 
A council of war was called, and a retreat was unanimoufly 
refolved on; the refolution was taken on the following 
reafons: the troops of the befieged were then more nume- 
rous than the befiegers: the befieged had recovered their 
firft furprize: they had learned, from deferters, the {fmall- 
nefs of the befieging body : they had erected feven batteries 
againft the fingle one which the befiegers had been able to 
raife: the bombs, and other ammunition, were almoft ex- 
pended: the Engineer declared it impracticable to fet the 
town on fire, or make a breach, without more artillery, 
and more ammunition: the roads were become impaflable 
for artillery by the continued rains: ‘The Admiral had re- 
monftrated, that the fhips were in a hazardous fituation 
from the danger of a fouth-weft wind, and the foulnefs of 
the ground where they were anchored.—The troops re- 
treated, but retreated in good order: they re-embarked in 
the fight of 3000 of the French, without the fmalleft at- 
tack or interruption. 

“6 As areinforcement of two battalions were ordered from 
England, the Admiral and General determined to fail to 
the bay of Quiberon, to wait their arrival. They had 
fcarce weighed, when a fouth-weft gale arofe: it blew 
hard: many of the fhips were in danger: feveral of them 
were difperfed ; and four of the tranfports, with near goo 
men, ‘were driven to England. ‘The reft of the troops 
were difembarked on the peninfula of Quiberon: they en- 
camped, and as the fleet rode in fafety in the bay, they 
remained there a fortnight, and fo continued the alarm on 
the coaft. ‘They took and deftroyed fome forts on the 
neighbouring iflands. An order was difpatched from Paris 
to Marfhal Saxe, to fend a confiderable detachment ;_ but 
it did not reach him till after he had gained the battle of 
Raucoux. ‘The Admiral and General were informed of the 
march of the detachment, and of the lofs of the battle at 
the fametime. They faw no probability of the arrival of 
the reinforcement, or of their own tranfports which were 
miffing, The number of their troops was too {mall to 
ingage in any new undertaking. They quitted the coaft 
of France, and fteered for their appointed ftations in Eng- 
Jand and Ireland,” 


How different, in every circumftance, is this from Mr, 
Voltaire’s relation, which has hitherto been admitted as au- 
thentic ?; We fhould, however, be loth to contribute our aflift- 
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ance towards obtruding on the world any man’s fictions, or 
miftakes, for truth; and we therefore publifh this counter- 
narration, in conformity to the honeft precept of Horace, 


Audi Alteram partem. 





— » 4 9 ’ _— 


Art. XXXVI. Difcourfes touching the Antiquity of the He- 
brew Tongue and Charaéter. By Thomas Sharp, D. D. 
Archdeacon of Northumberland, and Prebendary of Durham, 
8vo. 4s. Knapton, 


N the firft of thefe Difcourfes the learned author propofes to 
confider fome of the arguments by which the Hutchinfonian 
writers have attempted to prove, that Hebrew was the original 
language fpoken in paradife. And whereas Mr. H. in order 
to make out his point, thought it neceflary to fuppofe, that 
there was no confufion of tongues at Babel; the Dogtor ob- 
ferves, that Mr. Holloway has fufficiently fhewn the weaknefs 
of that hypothefis, while, at the fame time, by contending 
alfo for the primoevity of the Hebrew, he has laid himfelf open 
to the objection, which naturally arifes from the Hebrew 
names of perfons and places, which appear to have been ufed 
in Canaan before Abraham came into thofe parts, and which 
feem = inconfiftent with the fuppofition, that this language 
was confined to Abraham and his family. To get rid of this 
difficulty, Mr. Holloway has recourfe to a fpiritual or myftical 
interpretation of the words in queftion, and imagines. they 
were intended to reprefent, in an emblematical manner, the 
doétrines of the Gofpel. Thus, (to give the reader a fpeci- 
men) he obferves, that Sichem fignifies the /houlder, rifing ear- 
ly, prefenting early, a readily bearing ; and adds, thisplace, by 
its name, was a figure of the Patriarch’s forwardnefs to obey, 
and to fuffer allo, what to the Divine Wifdom fhould feem 
fit, in this peregrination of faith to which he was called. 
This leads our author to examine into the juftice of thefe cri- 
ticifms, and to fhew, both that the words will moft naturally 
bear another fenfe, and that even if they were allowed capa- 
ble of fuch an application, it will by no means remove the 
difficulty.—In the third fe€tion of this difcourfe, the Doétor 
confiders the different changes which the original language 
muft have undergone in acourfe of years, from the introduc- 
tion of new words, the corruption of old ones, and other 
caufes ; from whence he infers, that even tho’ it fhould be 
U4 granted, 
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granted, the language fpoken before the affair at Babel, was 
the language of Adam, and that it continued to be fpoken b 
all men down to the time of Mofes, yet it will not follow, 
as Mr. Moody contends, that the Biblical Hebrew is the lan- 

uage of Paradife.—The next feétion, which concludes ‘the 
ert difcourfe, contains fome farther remarks on the difficulty 
of determining, with any degree of certainty, the primzval 
language, and on the very different opinions of learned men 
upon the fubject. 

In the fecond difcourfe we have * fome account of the cor- 
¢ refpondence between Dr. Chandler, late Bifhop of Dur- 
© ham, and Mr. Holloway, upon the primoevity and pre-emi- 
© nence of the Hebrew; with a reply to Mr. Holloway’s late 
© treatife on that fubje@, fo far as it concerns his Lordfhip.’ 

The author informs us, that as the account which Mr. Hol- 
loway himfelf has publifhed of this correfpondence, is not 
fufficient to give the reader a juft idea of the Bifhop’s fenti- 
ments, he propofes to fupply that “oe 8 from the copies 
of two of his Lordfhip’s letters to Mr. H. on the fubjeét, 
which he has in his hands, In purfuance of this defign, he 
fhews, that in feveral inftances Mr. H. has miftaken, or mif- 
reprefented, the Bifhop’s meaning, and has not paid that re- 
gard to his objections, which they deferved. Upon the whole, 
it appears, that his Lordfhip’s opinion upon the fubject, as 
well as the arguments by which it was fupported, was very 
much the fame with our author’s. In the two laft fetions of 
this part of the work, the Doétor examines fome other argu- 
ments which Mr. H. had urged in his remarks on the Bifhop’s 
letters; vy. g. that ‘ the feries of narrations in the facred hif- 
* tory, are delivered in one and the fame tenor of language, 
without the leaft hint of any tranfition from any former lan- 
guage to that in which the divine author wrote, as different 
from it: anevent, which if there had been any fuch, could 
not but have appeared.’—T hat ¢ the interlocutory difcourfes 
of antediluvian perfons, are rehearfed in the fame language 
in which they were uttered :’-—And that ‘the names of 
perfons and things are mentioned, with their reafons etymo- 
logically affigned in that language, i e the Biblical Hebrew.’ 
-—He alfo confiders, particularly, this author’s hypothefis, 
that the original etymologies of the names of the gentile gods, 
rites, &c. are to be traced up to the Hebrew, and cannot be 
explained without it. But it would fwell this article too 
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much to give the reader a fatisfatory view of what the Doctor 
has advanced upon thefe heads: we muft, therefore, content 
gurfelyes with this general account of his defign, and proceed 
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to the third and laft difcourfe: in which the author £ enquires 
¢ into the force of Mr. H’s arguments, to prove that the an- 
‘ cjent Hebrew letters were not the fame as thofe which are 
¢ now called the Samaritan.’ His grand argument is taken 
from Ezra iv. 7. in which we aretold * that the Samaritans 
¢ wrote an epiftle to Artaxerxes, in order to puta ftop to the 
¢ building of the temple, in the Aramitifh or Syriac writing, 
‘ and in the Aramitifh or Syriac interpretation; that is, in 
¢ the Aramitifh or Syriac, both character and language,’ From 
whence he infers, that it was written in what is now called 
the Samaritan character, which therefore was the old Chaldee 
or Syriac character ; and confequently that the Jews could not 
relinquifh the Samaritan character and take the Chaldee in its 
fead, becaufe they were both one and the fame befoge the Ba- 
bylonifh captivity.—In order to fhew the uncertainty of this 
argument, the Door obferves, that if it were granted, that 
the Chaldee, in which this epiftle of the Samaritans was writ- 
ten, was the language of their country, yet it will not cer- 
tainly follow, that it muft be written in the prefent Samaritan 
character, fince they might, very poffibly, have changed their 
alphabet, while their language remained the fame; (as the 
Hebrew and Chaldee in fcripture, are written according to the 
fame alphabet, and confequently one or the other of them ina 
character not properly its own) and yet, there might be good 
reafon, why, in writing to the Perfian court, they fhould ra- 
ther ufe the old character of their language, well known at 
court, than the new one, they had borrowed from their neigh- 
bours in the land of Ifrael.—But, he adds, * the moft natural 
© account feems to be, that #7 in the text, is neither 
¢ meant of their own proper language, nor of their own pro- 
© per alphabet : but only, that whereas they had changed their 
‘ language in part, and their character altogether, by taking 
‘ that of Canaan, (where they had been fettled 150 years) in 
* its ftead,—when their governors wrote to the King, they 
‘ neither made ufe of the Samaritan character, or their dia- 
§ lect, but wrote in the language of the court, viz. pure Chal- 
* dee, and in the proper Chaldee charaéter or letter: for other- 
* wife, why fhould the hiftorian have been fo unufually cir- 
* cumftantial, in fpeaking of the charaéter as well as language 
* in which this epiftle was written ?}—The Door having 
urged feveral things in fupport of his opinion, and made a 
particular reply to Mr. Holloway’s arguments, confiders, in 
the following fections, what that writer has advanced upon 
the Samaritan Shekels, and the diftin@tion he makes between 
the words A/hunt and Hibrit, the former of which, according 
to 
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to him, — bleed, and was ufed to exprefs the alphabet, 


in which the law was written by Mofes, and in which the 
{criptures continued to be written for facred and temple ufes 
ever after; whereas the other, which fignified transfluvial, or 
Hebrew brought from beyond the river, was ufed by all the 
Aramitifh nations, and by the ancient Jews too, in civil af- 
fairs, and even to copy the {criptures for private ufe.—The 
former, he fuppofes, anfwered to what is now called Hebrew, 
and the latter to the Samaritan ; from which he infers, that 
tho’ the infcription on the Shekel be in the Samaritan charac- 
ter, no argument can be drawn from thence to the prejudice 
of the Hebrew.—The Doétor fhews how little foundation 
there is for this diftinétion, which is taken from the Rabbinj- 
cal writings; and concludes with fome ingenious reflections 
upon the changes to which the characters of ancient languages 
muft have been liable, which, he obferves, makes it probable, 
“ that the Hebrew and Samaritan may have originally been 
© the fame alphabet,—and that fame alphabet, in the form in 
‘ which it was firft in ufe, whether revealed by God, or in- 
© vented by men, may have been the true mother of all, or 
< moft of the alphabets, that have come to our knowlege.’ 
*,* If the critical readeris defirous of a more diftinét dn 

complete account of the fubject treated of in the fir/f of thefe 
Difcourfes, and particularly what relates to the confufion of 
tongues at Babel; we refer him to an excellent treatife en- 
titled, Two Differtations upon the origin, conftruction, di- 
vifion, and relation of languages, &c. By the learned Dr. 
Gregory Sharpe; in which thefe points are treated with the 
greateft judgment and accuracy. r 





ArT. XXXVII. 
Zo the AUTHORS of the MonTHLY REVIEW. 


Gentlemen, 


HE books which I fhall mention in this letter, having 
afforded me much amufement, I make no doubt but 
an account of them will be very acceptable to many of your 


readers, ‘They are printed in four volumes, twelves, under 
this title. 


Analyfe Raifonnie de Bayle, ou Abregé Methedique de fes Ouv- 
rages; particulierement de fon Didiionnaire hiftorique et cri- 
Liquey 
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tique, dont les remarques ont été fondues dans le texte, pour 
ormer un corps infirudtif et agréable de leétures fuivies 8, 


‘thftanding the many objections that may juftly be 
eg * fome ve Fe Basle’s vivicings, his Dictionary is, be- 
yond difpute, a very valuable book. There are, indeed, few, 
if any, which contain fo much ufeful knowlege: but confi- 
dering it as the work of one man, we are by no means fur- 
prized to find it fall fhort. of perfection. So limitted is 
man’s genius, and fo few his years, that the brighteft facul- 
ties, and longeft life, cannot hope for univerfal fcience. An 
author who, like Bayle, . writes with equal facility on all fub- 
jects, provided his judgment be generally found, deferves our 
praife, notwithftanding fome errors, which may be confidered 
as incidental to human nature. But in this Diétionary, the 
author’s reflections are fo divided and fubdivided, (by the al- 
phabetical difpofition of the whole) that it is almoft impoffible 
to form a true idea of his fentiments, without the help of fome 
fuch Analyfis as this before me. + 

Diétionaries are books rather of utility than amufement. 
For this reafon, we fix them in our libraries, like judges in 
acertain aflembly, to be referred to in cafes of doubt, or when 
a point of unufal importance happens to be difputed. No man 
in his fenfes ever thought of reading Bayle regularly through; 
for the diverfity of matter frequently in the fame page, would 
form fuch a chaos of ideas, that he would be but little wifer 
at the end than when he began. 

The author of thefe four volumes, confidering the many 
imperfections in the works of this valuable writer, has endea- 
voured to collect his fcattered beauties, and difpofe them under 
their proper heads ; by which means he has rendered that which 
was ufeful only, extremely entertaining. He has alfo rejected 
all fuch paflages as were only tranfcripts ; reducing him to his 
intrinfic value. But that you may be able to form a juft idea 


* A rational Analyfis of Bayle; or, a methodical Abridgement of 
bis Works, particularly bis biftorical and critical Di@ionary: in which 
the remarks contained in that work are properly digefted, fo as to form 
an agreeable and inflru&ive fyfem of literature. 12mo. 4 Vols. 
16s. Imported by Vaillant. 

_t The truth is, M. Bayle wrote his Diftionary for the fake of 
his Notes. Having made critical remarks, in writing, upon the 
books and chara¢ters of almoft every author he had read, he could 
fontrive no other way of publifhing them, than by writing the lives 


of thofe authors, and turning the remarks into notes: which is the 
reafon why the lives are fo fhort, 
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of this work, I fall tranflate that part of the author’s pre. 
fatory advertifement, which particularly cofcerns the plan of 
thefe volumes. 

“< That,” fays he, ‘* which Bayle had frequently collegted 
ainder one vague title, I have feparated into diftiné articles, 
and by ranging each in its proper clafs, 1 have given to the 
author’s ideas as much connection as was poffible, 

—‘ Amongft fo great a number of articles, I have been 
obliged to felec&t but a part; omitting many, becaufe | 
thought them inferior to the reft. No country, however 
charming, is in all parts equal in beauty and fertility. Fruits 
and flowers are not to be found in every fituation ; and I have 
only gathered thofe with which I was moft delighted. 

«¢ T have omitted, or greatly abridged, all the notes of mere 

erudition ; nor have I ifhewn lefs mercy to long quotations: 
for, in an abridgment of this nature, it was my bufinefs to give 
the world my author’s /enfe and not his Larning; his own 
riches, and not his borrowings. I was long in doubt, whe. 
ther to make the leaft alteration in the flyle of Bayle; his 
manner of expreffion being extremely negligent, particularly 
in his Digtionary, which he himfelf does not fcruple to own in 
his preface : but I was at laft determined by the following conf. 
derations. Negligence of ftyle, in a voluminous writer, we ase 
not only more ready to excufe, but it even appears lefs con. 
fpicuous, than in works of fewer pages; where, when our 
profpect becomes lefs extenfive, every object grows more dif- 
tinctly vifible, and confequently every fault in each is more 
immediately obferved. I was convinced of this truth, in the 
courfe of the work which I now offer to the public. When 
I read Bayle, his irregularities of {tile gave me little umbrage ; 
but when [ came to tranfcribe him, the cafe was altered. The 
fame objects which before I had icarce, regarded, now grew 
coniiderable, and even fhocking. I therefore refolved to make 
fuch alterations in his manner of expreflion, wherever it feemed 
neceifary, as could be effected without deftroying that noble 
fimplicity for which he is fo remarkable. 

—‘ If the reader fhould now and then find fome of the 
fubjects deficient in the natural connection that might have 
been wifhed, I muft defire him to confider the nature of the 
work which I have undertaken; that if there be fo much dif- 
ficulty in reducing one’s own ideas to proper order, how much 
more difficult is it to regulate thofe of another man? 

“© Tho’ the hiftorical and critical Di@tionary comprehend 


the principal part of my defign, yet the remainder of ce 
works 
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works ate by flo means excluded from it ; provided I do not 
fnd that it will too much multiply my volumes. _ 

“ The tables prefixed to thefe volumes contain a minute 
expofition of the fubjects treated in the whole; fo that a fare 
ther explanation would be fuperfluous: a few words concern- 
‘no the diftribution, in general, will be fufficient. The two firft 
volumes are filled with a mixture of confiderations and enquiries. 
I had once determined to feparate thete fubjects, and perhaps 
my Analyfis would have been more regular, if I had kept 
my refolution. But I began to imagine, that an entire 
volume of ferious reflections would, to thofe who love 
variety, appear too uniform; and that: the graver part of 
mankind would be equally difeufted with a whole volume of 
enquiries, many of them rather ludicrous. Upon the whole, 
Iconfidered thefe fubjects as not altogether void of analogy, and 
that what we loft in point of fymmetry, we fhould gain in the 
additional pleafure which would arife from thus diverfifying 
the fcene. The third and fourth volumes are more uniform. 
Under the title of dogmas and opinions, they contain variety 
of fyftems in religion and philofophy ; Atomifm, Pyrrhonifm, 
Epicurifm, and many other moral and phyfical dogmas, with 
the opinions of fome of the moderns, and the moft interefting 
particularities relating to their lives, characters, and manners. 
Thefe volumes comprehend not only the principles of fuch men 
as eftablifhed new religions, but alfo thofe of an infinite num- 
ber or feéts lefs known. ° 

“ As for thofe readers whofe minds are fo far vitiated by 
the perufal of trifles, (with which this age fo greatly abounds) 
as to think the difcuffion of thefe different fyftems too ferious 
anemployment, I fhall firft declare my forrow for their tafte- 
lefs infenfibility, and then endeavour to perfuade them to read 
ataventure. Perhaps they will meet with amufement in the 
very articles where they leaft expected to find it. Such was 
Bayle’s genius, that as he had the art of giving weight to the 
moft trifling fubjects, fo did he alfo find the way to render hf 


moft abftrufe enquiries entertaining. In fhort, I fhall refer . 


thofe who are diilatisfied, to Bayle himfelf; who will give 
them this anfwer. ‘* I have nothing to fay to fuch readers as 
“ are difpleafed that my Diétionary does not contain enough 
“ of that which happens to fuit theirtafte. It is the inevitable 
“ fate of all mifcellaneous works. Each reader finds too much 
“ of this—and too little of that—Let me intreat them to re- 
* colleét this excellent faying, of Pliny,—Demus alienis ob- 
“ Uectationibus veniam, ut noftris impetremus.” — 


This, 
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This, Gentlemen, is the fubftance of what the author of 
this Analyfis has faid, particularly relating to the contents of 
his book. I fhall now proceed to a more circumftantial ac. 
count of the whole. 

The firft volume is divided into five diftin&t chapters, The 
firft chapter treats of hiftory, the fecond of religion, the third 
of politics, the fourth of men of letters, and the fifth of mif. 
cellaneous fubjects. 

In the hiftorical chapter, the reader will find the following 
fubjects particularly enlarged upon: viz. The difficult fituation 
of a fincere hiftorian ;—why defcriptions of battles are more 
interefting than the recital of pacific events ;—the inconvenien. 

of dedications to princes ;—what are the obligations and pri. 
vileges of an hiftorian ;—the rafhnefs of Jofephus ;—that dj. 
grefhions are fometimes neceflary in hiftory ;—how difficult it ig 
to abbreviate well;—the infufficiency of hiftorical di€tionaries; 
—in what manner the article of generals fhould be treated ;— 
efflay on Marfhal Luxembourg. | 

ut that your readers may be able to form fome idea of the 
execution, as well as the defign, of this work, I fhall tran. 
flate one fection from each chapter. In fpeaking of the duty 
and privilege of an hiftorian,—* All,” fays he, ‘* who are 
acquainted with the laws of hiftory, agree in their opinion; 
that a writer who will faithfully perform his duty, muft equally 
diveft himfelf both of the fpirit of flattery, and of flander: 
like the Stoicks of old, he thould be agitated by no paflion 
whatfoever. To every thing elfe infenfible, he thould be at- 
tentive only to the intereft of Truth; facrificing to her the 
refentment of an injury, the remembrance of a benefit, and 
even the love of his country. He muft forget that he is of a 
certain nation, that he was educated in a certain community, 
that he owes his fortune to this or that perfon. He fhould 
difown even his parents and friends. In his hiftoriographical 
capacity, he is, like Melchifedech, without father, without 
mother, without genealogy. Should any one afk him, Whence 
are you? he fhould anfwer, J am neither Frenchman, German 
Englifoman, nor Spaniard; but a citizen of the world. I ferve 
not the Emperor, nor the King of France; but I am in the fervitt 
of TRUTH: fhe is my only Queen, and to her only I have vowed 
obedience. I am her knight, and I have fworn to defend be 
againft all her enemies: the collar of my order is the y= with 
that of the Higyptian priefts and judges *. He cannot give t 


* Circa collum imaginem ex fapphiro gemma confectam geftabat, 
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quae vocabatur Veritas. ALLIAN. var. Hif. 
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is country, but at the expence of his hiftoriographical virtue; 
oe a bad hiftorian, in proportion as he fhews himfelf 


a good fubject. 
Dom patriam laudat, damnat dum Poggius hoftem, 
Nec malus eft civis, nec bonus hiftoricus. SANAZAR. 


<¢ Marfhal Baflompiere, in his Ob/ervations on Du Plex, 
loads that hiftorian with terrible reproaches, for having fpoken 
freely concerning the gallantry of Margaret de Navarre, firft 
wife of Henry IV. He blames him particularly for having 
faid, that fhe had two baftards. Du Pleix had been officer 
and penfioner of this Queen; and on that confideration Baf- 
fompiere’s inveétives are chiefly founded. Infamous Viper, 
fays he, to tear the bowels of her who gave thee life! Worm, 
that eats the fame flefh which bred thee! Mad Dog, that bites 
thy own mafter ! 

“‘ In reality, thefe accufations are extremely unjuft: it was 
not for Du Pleix the hiftorian, to difcharge the obligations of 
Du Pleix the fervant to Margaret of Navarre. In the capa- 
city of hiftoriographer, he ought neither to acknowlege a 
favour, nor refent an injury. His fole obligation was, to re- 
prefent things as they really were, without difguifing them in 
confideration of his friends, or to the prejudice of his enemies. 
He owed the fame obligation to truth, that a judge owes to 


juftice. As it would be unreafonable to accufe the latter of 


ingratitude, for determining a bad caufe againft his benefactor; 
fo we have no right to cenfure Du Pleix for {peaking truth of 
a princefs by whom he had been employed. ‘To maintain, 
that we fhould extend our gratitude to that which is not our 
own, is to be ignorant of the proper bounds of things; to 
fhew our gratitude to one man, we have no right to difpofe of 
that which is the property of another. If you would acknow- 
lege the benefits you have received, do it at your own expence, 
and not at the charge of your neighbour. If you are obliged 
to one for your wealth, to another for the places you hold, 
affift them with your purfe, if they have occafion for it, but 
do not determine an unjuft caufe in their favour: for in fo 
doing your gratitude will become larceny, and an infraction 
of your mof effential duties. You are a minifter of juftice : 
no confideration will excufe the violation of it. 

If, during the courfe of a criminal procefs, Du Pleix had 
refufed to appear as evidence againft the Queen; nay, if he 
had fuffered the torture rather than reveal her frailty, being 
her domeftic, he had deferved praife. His filence in that cafe 
would have been infinitely more laudable than an ingenuous 
con- 
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confefion. Butin writing the hiftory of France, he was erts 
- Girelysdifengaged ‘from every domeftic duty. I confefS he has 
-defamed.a princefs of the royal blood; -but if, for fear of ftain- 
-ing the honour of the auguit"houfe from which fhe fprang, he 
shad. been obliged to pafs over this-affair in filence, we muft 
alfo conclude, thatean-hiftorian fhould make no mentiomof-all 
the confpiracies “irr which princes of the blood were: con- 
cerned.—If 1 fhould be aniwered, that rebellions are-pubtic 
tranfaGtions; and that therefore an-hiftorian cannot omit them; 
E-would reply, that the amours of Queen. Margaret were in 
a‘tfianner as public as“the frequent relapfes of ‘the -Duke df 
Orleans; brother té Lewis XHI. Nore of the court>wete 
ignorant of the reprimand which fhe received from'the Kin 
her brother, and that, among other a he accofed ‘her of 
having had.a baftard. ‘All:'the Ambafladors. were informed of 
it: and I make no* doubt, that not only the Emperor*, : but 
all the other European’courts were, by that means, ‘made ac- 
quainted with the affair.” — Hy 
The fubje& of the fecond chapter is Religion, confidered 
under the following heads, viz. Reflections on the holy wats 
of the fixteenth century;—contrariety between the ‘impulfe: of 
nature, and the law of God ;—why the miffionaries of ‘the 
fixteenth céntury met not with as much fuccefs as the apoftles; 
—ignorance of the pagans with regard to the Deity ;—cruel 
politics of the Spaniards and Portuguefe ;---in what manner 
abufe and fuperftition are perpetuated ;—on free-thinkers; wa- 
vering libertines, and fyftematical atheifts; --~-whether in mat- 
ters of religion we ought to have recourfe to examination;*-- 
whether flander raifed againft thofe that change their religion, 
be of advantage to thofe who publifh it ;---whether philofo- 
phical ftudies are prejudicial to religion ;---projeét of refor- 
mation amongft the troops of {faints ;---unfair proceedings’ of 
the Thomifts, Janfenifts, and Molinifts ;---intoleration blame- 
able in thofe who difpute concerning grace;---grounds of their 
obftinacy ;---hypothefes of Calvin and Melanéthon ;---how the 
different fyftems of grace are to be juftified ;---and the method 
of pacifying all the troubles occafioned by thefe difputes. 


 * Thefe are the words of Befbequius, in a letter to his imperial 
Majefty, wrote at Patis the 2yth of Augutt, 1583 —** Rex fororem 
*‘'ivam Reginam Navarre palam, multis audientibus, graviter in- 
*““ crepuit, quod vitam degeret turpem, et flagitiis contamimatam. 
‘** Commemoravit memoriter mazchorum introductiones, quibus illa 
** coniuevifiet; etiam puerum fine mariti opera natuin objectavit.” 


Buss. Ep. XLil. ad Rodolph. I. Imp. 
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Speaking of freethinkers, ‘it is very evident, faysour Au- 
nome Chote men who, in company, affect to attack reli- 
gion; generally fay more than they really think. - Their vas 
nity, not their confcience, prompts the difpute. They ima- 
gine, that firigularity, and daring fentiments, will pracure 
them the reputation of great iinderftanding ; and thus they are 
tempted, againft their own perfuafion, to difplay the arguments 
that may be urged in oppofition to the doétrines of Providence 
and of the gofpel. By degrees their impious language be- 
comes habitual, and if to their vanity they join a love of plea- 
fure, their progrefs is confiderably accelerated; This bad ha- 
bitude, contracted beneath the aufpices of pride and ienfuality, 
foon deftroys the impreffion of education ; it ftifles theit fen- 
timents of God; Heavens Hell; &c. which they imbibed in 
their infancy. But the fire is not entirely extinguifhed: it 
lies concealed beneath its afhes. They feel its aétivity when- 
ever they dare to confult their own breafts, and more particu- 
larly at the approach of danger. Then it is that we fee them 
more afraid than other men. I heard a gentleman fay, who 
had belonged to M. le Comte de Soiffons, that Sainthibal, the 
famous free-thinker, ufed to complain, that not one of their 
whole feét had the gift of perfeverance. They gain us little 
honour, he would fay, when they come to their death-beds; they 
difgrace, they belie, themfelvess and. die no better than others. He 
might have added, that they frequently pafs to the oppofite ex- 
treme of fuperitition. The example of Tullus Hoftilius is 
admirable on this occafion. Tune adeo fraéti fimul cum corpore 
funt fpiritus illt feroces, ut qui nibil ante ratus effet minus re- 
gium quam facris dedere animum, repente omnibus magnis par- 
vifque fuperfiitionibus obnoxius degeret, religionibu/que etiam po- 
pulum impleret *, No one ever read the following lines of Def- 
preaux without admiration. 


Qui fait homme intrépide, et tremblant de foibleffe 
Attend pour croire en Diev que la fiévre le preffe, 
Et toujours dans lorage au Ciel levant les mains, 
Des que l’air ett calme, rie des foibles humains. 


Tn the third chapter, of which the fubje& is politics, itt 
{peaking of female influence in the government of ftates, ** Lu- 
culls, fays the Author, wanting to obtain the government of 
Cilicia, was obliged to folicit with Pracia, a lady of great 
ambition dnd gailantry; who, in the name of Cethegus het 
paramour, difpofed of every dignity: terrible cénfideration, 


* Liv. decad. 1. 1. I. cap. 3t. 
Review, April 1756. x that 
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that a man worthy to lead the Roman army againft Mithri- 
dates; muft condefeend to cringe to a proftitute! . If Juvenat 
had lived at that time, would he not with reafon have faid, 


Difficile eft fatyram non f{cribere: nam quis inique 

t Tam patiens urbis, tam ferrens, ut teneat fe, 
© $¢-Butcthe worft of all.is, that the fame abufe hath been 

eated.a thoufand and ‘a thoufand times, 1n every nation in 
the world. This road to advancement hath been ever purfued: it 
hath led to great fortune, both the worthy and the undeferving ; 
it’hath been the means of gaining many anunjuftcaufe, and hath 
fupported the equitable pretenfions of thofe who muft other. 
wife have fubmitted to ‘injuftice, We are fometimes fur- 
prized to fee certain people advance to the higheft dignities, 
with’ fuch inconceivable rapidity. ‘They do not move gra- 
dually, but fly as it were from the bottom to the moft eminent 
degree:of grandeur. Weare apt to afk the reafon of this, when 
there are fo'many people of equal, nay, fupertor merit? . The 
reafon is, they are protected by forne powerful female, who 
in their favour employs an intereft which fhe acquired at the 
expence of her virtue... There will be the fame caufe of com- 
plaint as long as the world endures ; and fince an individual 
cannot hope to work a reformation, it will be found, that pru- 
dence will fometimes permit him to tread the fame path, 
There are even cafes, in which it is fo indifpenfibly neceflary, 
that to ac otherwife, would be to affect a ridiculous delicacy. 
M. Leti, telling us in what manner a capricious ambaflador 
may act contrary to the intereft of his fovereign, mentions the 
two following inftances. An ambaffador from Spain to Pope 
Urban VII. having received orders to difcover the intrigues 
of. Cardinal Antoine, was informed-by a prieft, that the only 
means of prying into the Cardinal’s fecrets, was. to make his 
court to his miftrefs. “Che Spanifh pride would not fuffer him 
to follow the prieft’s advice, and his difcoveries were. ex- 
tremely infignificant. Another ambaflador of the fame na- 
tion, charged with an important negotiation at the court of 
Charles II. King of England, was one day confulting with a 
certain Lord, entirely in the Spanifh intereft, about the means 
of engaging the King openly to take upon him the defence of 
the Low Countries, againft ¢ rance: the Peer told him, that 


he knew of no method fo fure as to engage the Dutchefs of 
Portfmouth, the King’s miftrefs, in their caufe. The Spa- 
hiard, in true charaGter, anfwered him in thefe words:---** My 
“¢ Lord, I had rather that the King, my matter, fhould lofe 


“¢ half of his vaft dominions, than fave the {malleft part of 
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<¢: them by means of a courtefan.” M. Leti/adds, that;“*-M. de 
Barillon, ambaflador of France, not being quite fo delicate, 
ufed that lady’s intereft: with great advantage.” : 

The fourth chapter of this volume treats af learning, and 
learned men. I fhall feleét, for the entettainment of your 
readers, one fhort fe€tion; which, tho’ calculated for the me- 
ridian of France, and the Jaft age, feems no lefs applicable to 
our nation, and the prefent times. 


On the bad Tafte of this Age. 


«¢ It js acommon complaint amongft the learned, that our 
bookfellers love to print trifling productions, rather than works 
of real value. They fhould not complain of the bookfellers, 
but of their readers; for if the publifhing of valuable books 
were as lucrative as that of thofe infignificant fcrawls, no 
doubt but the book(ellers:- would prefer good copies to bad ones. 
One of our modern writers has complained of this evil in thefe 
words, ** What quantities, fays Mr. Dupin, do we fee daily 
“ publifhed of French pamphlets, and fcarce a fingle edition 
“ of either a Greek or Latin elaflic! We have entirely loft 
«¢ all tafte for antiquity: nothing but novelty will pleafe us. 
«© Thefe are no more the times for true and folid literature. 
‘© We are contented with a fuperficial knowlege of. things, 
“ We ftudy antiquity in modern books, and feldom mount 
“ up tothe real fource. This is a deplorable misfortune in 
“¢. the republic of letters, and-there is great reafon to fear, 
“¢ that this fuperficial method of fludy will one day throw us 
“¢ into a ftate worfe than the ignorance and barbarifm of pre- 
“ ceding ages.” we ) 

Two thirds of this volume are filled by the fifth chapter, of 
which the fubjects are-mifcellaneous, and moft,of them either 
important or entertaining... The fection which I fhall tranflate, 
will, I make no doubts ftrike. many of your-readers. Thofe 
whom it may amufe, will thank me for my pains; and thofe 
whom it will difpleafe, are at full liberty to make what ap- 
plications they think fit. The Author is {peaking of the mer- 
cenary {pirit of men in public employments. 

** ‘Fo afk,” fays he, ** whether men of high rank. are not 
as mercenary as common fervants, would feem at firft to bea 
ridiculous queftion: -but after an impartial examination, .we 
fhall find it. not-only to be a juft problem, but we fhall even 
an{wer in the affirmative. Let us recolle& what news-writers 
have told us; let,us afk the opinion. of experienced. men; let 
us confult the beft eueenes ae efpecially the memoirs of 
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the Great: if we do this with care and impartiality, we fhal} 
find.that a common valet is, comparatively, lefs mercena 
than the generality of people in high office. ‘Thefe men are fe]- 
dom or never fatisfied, always craving new honours and larger 
ftipends, complaining of poor recompence, difplaying their 
great fervices, murmuring that they are forgotten, whilft 
others are remembered, threatning to retire, and fometimes 
difcovering their difeontent in an audacious, infolent manner. 
They imagine, that they have a better right to expect magni- 
ficent rewards, becaute the coffers out of which they are paid 
are immenfely large, and. that they think the treafures of a 
nation can never be exhaufted. It is in vain to inftance fome 
particular men, who have ruined their fortunes in the fervice 
of . their. prince, and whofe eftates are entirely irks «1 
thefe. are no examples of difintereftednefs: zeal for their 
country is by no means the caufe of their poverty ; ambition, 
luxury, or debauchery, is the true caufe, Ariftides and Fa- 
bricius, having been honoured with the moft eminent em-— 
ployments, and leading’ a life of diftinguifhed fragality, both 
died fo poor, as not to leave enough to marry their children. 
Thefe were men who ferved their country from a true {pitit 
of patriotifm. ‘Thefe are inftances worthy to be cited; but. 
where fhall we find fuch men in this age? Yet it is ftill 
more vexatious to find, that even the Literati are not exempt 
from this epidemical malady. ‘The court and the army being 
ichools of ambition and luxury, and confequently of avidity, 
and a thirft after wealth, it is not in the leaft furprifing, that’ 
thefe gentlemen are taught to do nothing for nothing, and to’ 
expect extravagant rewards. Now {ince thefe rewards are not 
to be obtained, but bycomplaining, talking loud, and boafting of 
fervices done, we need not wonder to find the Great fo trou-° 
blefome and unreafonable in their demands. But it is really: 
aftonifhing, that the ftudy and profeffion of letters fhould not 
cure fome men of this vice; fhould not hinder them from 
vaunting their own labours; from aecufing the age of ingrati- 
tude; and from complaining continually of the fcantineis of 
their recompence. Thefe proceedings greatly difhonour the 
mufes, and deprive them of that refpeét which they would 
have a right to claim, from the difinterefted fpirit, and con- 
tempt of riches, obfervable in their votaries, But alas! ‘the 
Jearned are equally in the power of avarice and ambition, 
thofe almoft univerfal maladies of the human heart!” 

Thus far our Author; of whofe Analyfis thefe few extra&ts 


will be fufficient to give your readers an advantageous idea. 
In 
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In my next Letter you may expect an account of the fecond 

volume; till when I am, 
, Gentlemen, , 

Your very.humble Servant, 








Art. XXXVIII. Letters on Mr. Hume's Hiftory of Great- 
Britain. 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. Edinburgh printed, and 
fold by Innys, &c. London. my 


HOEVER perufes Mr. Hume’s Hiftory with at- 

tention and impartiality, how much foever he may 
be pleafed with his animated and entertaining manner of writ- 
ing, and with the many marks of a lively genius, that are in- 
terfperfed throughout his work, will not be of opinion, we 
apprehend, that the author’s merit confifts in.giving an impar- 
tial reprefentation of facts, or exhibiting characters in juft 
and proper colours: nor will what he has advanced-in regard 
to Religion, the Genius of the Proteftant Faith, and the Cha- 
racters of the firft Reformers, be accounted, we prefume, 
any recommendation of his Hiftory. If thereare any, how- 
ever, as perhaps there may be fome, who agree: with Mr, 
Hume in their fentiments upon thefe fubjects, the Letters now 
before us may very properly be recommended to their attentive 
perufal. They are penned in.a genteel, fpirited, and candid 
manner; the author writes like a Gentleman, and a Scholar ; 
and appears to be animated with a hearty concern for the inte- 
refts of truth and virtue, Jt will not, we hope, be difagree- 
ablé to our readers, to prefent them with a pretty full account 
of what is contained inthem. 

There are two paflages of Mr. Hume’s Hiftory which our 
author confiders very Fully, and which it will be proper, ‘there- 
fore, to infert. In the firft of thefe we find what follows, 
“ The firft Reformers {fays Mr. Hume, ‘p. 8.) who made 
“© fuch furious and fuccefsful attacks on the Romith Superftiti- 
** on, and fhogk it to its Jowelt foundations, may fafely be 
** pronounced to have been univerfally inflamed with the 
** higheft Enthufiafm, Thefe two fpecies of religion, the 
“< Superftitious and Fanatical, ftand in diametrical oppofition 
to eachother ; and a large portion of the latter muft necel- 
farily fall to his fhare, wha is fo courageous as to controul 
authority, and {> afluming as to obtrude his own innovati- 
** ons upon the world. Hence that rage of difpute, which 
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25th and 26th pages; in which Mr. Hume delivers his fenti- 


every where feized the new Religionifts; that difdain of 
ecclefiaftical fubjeftion ; that contempt of ceremonies, and 
of all the exterior pomp and {plendor of worfhip, And 
hence too that inflexible intrepidity with which they braved 
dangers, torments, and even death itlelf ; while they preach- 
ed the doétrine of peace, and carried the tumults of War 
through every part of Chriftendom. However obftinate 
and uncomplying this fpecies of religion, it neceflarily re- 
ceived fome alteration, according to the different fituation 
of civil affairs, and the different fpecies of government which 
jt met with in its progrefs. In the Electorates of Germany, 
in Denmark,, and in Sweden, where the Monarch was ear. 
ly converted, and by putting himfelf at the head of the Re- 
formers, acquired authority amongft them ;_as the fpirit. of 
Enthufiafm was fomewhat tempered by. a fenfe,of order, 
epifcopal jurifdi€tion, along with a few decent ceremonies, 
was preferved in the new eftablifhment. , In Switzerland, 
and Geneva, which were popular governments; in France, 
Scotland, and the Low Countries, where the people re- 
formed themfelves in oppofition to the Prince; the genius of 
Fanaticifm difplayed itfelf in its full extent, and affegted 
every circumftance of difcipline and worfhip,” &c, 

The other paffage relating to, the fame fubje&, is in the 








ments with great formality, ‘* Here it may not be improper,” 
fays he, ‘¢ in a few words, to give fome account of the Ro, 
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man Catholic Religion, its Genius, and Spirit, Hiftory 
addreffes itfelf to a more diftant pofterity than will ever be 
reached by a local or temporary theology ; and the chasac- 
ters of Sects may be ftudied, when their controverfies thal 
be totally forgotten. Before the Reformation all men of 
fenfe and virtue, wifhed impatiently for fome event which 
might reprefs the exorbitant. power of the Clergy all-over 
Europe, and put ani end to the unbounded ufurpations and 
pretenfions of ‘the Roman Pontiff: but when the deétrine 
of Luther was promulgated, they were fomewhat alarmed 
at the fharpnefs of the remedy ; and it was eafily forefeen, 
from the offenfive zeal of the Reformers, and the defenfive 
of the Church, that al] Chriftendom muft be thrown into 
combuftion, In the preceding ftate of ignorance and tran- 
quillity, into which mankind were lulled, the attachment 
to Superftition, though without referve, was not extreme ; 
and, like the ancient pagan idolatry, the popular religion 
confifted more of exterior practices and obfervances, than 
of any principles, which either took poffeffion of the heart, 
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% or jnfluented the conduct. - It might have been hoped, that 
“< Jearning and knowlege, as of old.in Greece, ftealing in 
<<. gradually, would have opened the eyes of men, and. cor- 
<s reéted fuch of the ecclefiaftical abufes.as.'were the grofleft 
“¢ arid moft burthenfome. It had been obferved, that, upon 
<¢ the revival of letters, very generous and enlarged fentiments 
<< of religion prevailed throughout -all Italy ; and that, dur- 
“ ing the reign of Leo, the court of Rome itfelf,. in imita- 
<<tion of ‘their Uuftrious Prince, had-not been wanting in a 
“< juft fenfe of. freedom. But when the enraged and fanatical 
‘¢-Reformers’ took arms againft. the :papal Hiesarchy, and 
“6 threatened to rend'from the church, at once, all her:niches, 
‘<-and authority ; mo wonder fhe was animated. with equal 
“zeal and-ardor,.in defence of fuch ancient and invaluable 
“<<. poffeffions. » At the fame time that fhe employed the: ftake 
<< and gibbet againft her avowed enemies, fhe extended . her. 
« jealoufyeven towards learning and philofophy, -whom, in 
“ her fupine fecurity, fhe had formerly overlooked: as harmlefs 
<< and inoffenfive. - Hence the fevere check which knowlege 
“' received in Italy ; hence its totalextinétion in) Spain. and 
“ hence the flow progrefs which it made in France, Germany, 
“-and England: From the admiration of ancient literature, 
“ from the enquiry after new difcoveries, the minds» of ‘the 
 ftudious were every where turned to polemical fcience; and, 
‘* inall fchools and academies; the furious controverfieg of 
“ theology taok place of the calm | difquifitions ‘of ‘learning, 
“« Mean while the. rage of difpute, and the:violence of oppo- 
“ fition,:rivetted ‘men more firongly in all their various delu- 
**-fions, and infedted every: intercourle of fociety with»their 
“ matignant influence.’ The Roman Pontiff, not armed with 
‘© temporal force fufficient: for :his: defence, was obliged to 
“ point anew allihis fpiritual artillery) and: to propagate the 
“ doétrine of rebellion, arid .even of aflaffination, inorder to 
“ fubdue or terrify his enemies. Priefts; jealous and provoked, 
“*. timorous and tncontrouled, direéted: ail the councils of that 
“* fet, and gave rife to fuch events as feem aftonifhing amid 
“the mildnefs and humanity of modern manners...’ The:maf- 
“ facre-of Paris, that of Ireland,: the murder of the two Hen- 
“= ries of France, the gunpowder confpiracy in England, are 
““smemorable, tho’ temporary, inftances of the bigotry of that 
“fuperftition, - And the dreadfultribunal of the Inquifition, 
** that utmoft inftance of human depravity, isa durable mo- 
““nument to inftru& us, what a pitch iniquity and cruelty 


“: may rife to, when covered with the facred mantle of rcli- 
gion, 
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Thefe two paffages. our author confiders very largely, and 


makes many ‘fenfible and pertinent. reflections upon “them, 
He obferves, that the diftingtion which Mr. Hume eftablithes 
between the genius of the Roman-catholic, and that Of the 
Proteftant religion, is a leading idea, which runs through alf 
his fpeculations, or rather, the idea upon which they’ are ‘all 
founded: Superftition being the characteriftic of the former. 
and Fanaticifm or Enthufiafm of thelatter.. Thefe two fpecies 
of religion too, the fuperftitious and fanatical, ftand,' accord: 
ing to Mr. Hume, in diametrical oppofition to each ‘other, ' 
This favourite maxim of Mr. Hume, viz. that Superftition 
and Fanaticifm are diametrically oppofite, our author combats 
in his firlt Letter, with a great deal of good fénfe. He’en- 
quires briefly into the general nature and effects of Superfti: 
tion and Fanaticifm, and then proceeds to obferve, - that there 
isno abfurdity in fuppofing, that one may embrace the tenets, 
and practife the rites of Superitition, who notwithftandin 
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6to thofe books, whether there are not, in the lives and cha- 
$ racters of thefe Saints of theirs, perfect examples and exhi- 
¢ bitions of the fanatical pit, in all its forms of extrava- 
‘ gance, from the moft chi dith and fillieft reveries of a dif- 
< ordered fancy, to its elevated conceits of infpiration ;—of 
‘ peculiar intercourfe with Heaven, Saints, and Angels;— 
‘ and of ecftatic. vifions, and prophetic illumination. To 
¢ give particular inftances under each of thefe heads, were to 
$ go. about. to confirm what no body will conteft. And yet 
$ fa of. thefe very perfons, as St. Francis, Dominic,’ and 
‘ Ignatius, are known to have been the moft determined bi- 
£ gots, the moft zealous devotees to the Superftition of the 
‘ Roman church in all its branches, and to have’ exerted all 
‘ their power in.its fypport. - Thefe were the men who-pro- 
$ moted the meafures of violence and cruelty againft all, -who, 
‘in their times, prefumed to differ in their fentiments -and 
§ practice from eftablifhed dogtrines and'rites. One of them 
f is infamoufly diftinguifhed by his fcheme for erecting the 
© courtof Inquifition, -and by having its dreadful power com- 
§ mitted to him and his affociates :* (and with their fucceffors 
¢ it remains to this day). Another is the founder of an order 
§ whofe difciples have done infinite mifchief to human focie- 
‘ ty; and whofe barbarous and fanguinary zeal is as well 
* known, as are their {chemes of diffolute morals, and their 
§ fhocking maxims of wicked policy. 
¢ But fools and fanatics, you will fay, may ftart up every 
where, Doubtlefs they may ; and if their fanaticifm is dif- 
approved and checked, hy that church of whofe profeffion 
they are, furely no reproach ought to be derived to it, on 
their account. ‘Thus all reafonable men will judge. But 
what if peculiar marks of refpeét are beftowed upon them 
by the church of which eo are members '—if credit is 
given to their pretended revelations, a fanctity fuppofed to 
belong to their character, and the utmoft deference be 
fhewn to their opinions and dictates ?—if their examples 
are, by the public authority of the church, recommended 
toimitation, and their names tranfmitted with honour to 
potterity? By all this, one would think a pretty full fanc- 
tion were given to their delufions, and to the fpirit with 
which they were animated. 
‘Let us next confider the principles and inftitutions of the 
monattic life,. which has been fo favoured by the church of 
Rome, in every age. ~ What high encomiums of that ftate, 
and of the manner of devotion that is practifed init? Has 
not the idea of {piritual perfection been annexed to it, and 
| * the 
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the title of religious, in an appropriated fenfe, conferred on 
thofe who embrace it, as tho’ they only merited the appel 
lation?! ‘With’ what various colouring has ‘it been fet off, 
that it might fuit different views and tempers, and that the 
number af votaries to the monaftic ftate might be enlarged? 
Yet what more proper to cherifh a gloomy turn than 'fuch an 
abfolute retreat from the world? from all its bufinefg,. en- 
joyments, and focial intercourfe? A total renunciation of 
thefe is profefled ; perhaps it is honeftly intended : “but na- 
ture may foon reclaim againft the force thatis put upon her, 
and dejection of fpirit become the confequence of ‘a choice 
that cannot be remedied. ‘The rales that are prefcribed to 
them,’ the books in which they are converifant, ‘the reftraints 
under which they arelaid, abftinence, ‘penances, and»other 
aufterities, do {till more ftrengthen the melancholy’ habit, 
and muft have great influence in producing a difordered flate 
of imagination. The peculiar practices of their devotion, 
and the general patterns of it that are fet before them, in 
the lives of this and the other eminent Saint of their refpec- 
tive orders, are obvioufly of the fame tendency. © If their 
minds receive the tinéture, which all thefe are apt: to con- 
vey, the fanatical fpirit will be ftrongly imbibed.’ How 
much more, if they are wel] acquainted with the:reveries 
and vifions of St. Francis and St. Dominic, of St. Bridget 
and St. Therefa; and if thofe wonderful tales are believed 
and affectionately entertained? when fuch a breach.is made 
on the ideas of rational religion, what a flood’ of .vifionary 
extravagance may rufh in upon the humanmind? Thus 
may it be hurried along by every delufion, and: retain at 
length but little force to refift any fanatical impreffions what- 
foever: the effects of which may be, perhaps, mikaken for 
the evidences of a feraphic devotion, and confidered as 
marks of the extraordinary favour of Heaven. As vifions, 
dreams, and prophecies have been long familiar to their 
imaginations, they may now, in their turn, lay claim to 
thefe; and with as good reafon alfo, (to do them juttice) 
as ever thofe friends of theirs had, who have gone before 
them in the fame pretenfions. , 

* Such is the nature of the monaftic ftate, which is fo zea- 
loufly fupported by the church of Rome; and which yet 
in its inftitution, in its rules, and in the manner of ‘life‘and 
devotion that is peculiar to it, hath been always fo favour- 
able to Fanaticifm, and is, indeed, -fo naturally productive 
of it. But has this /pecies of religion banifhed from the 
walls of monafteries and nunneries, that other which 7 
' ‘ affirme 
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¢ affirmed to.be diametrically oppofite to it? Let me rather 
‘ afk, where elfe thall we find perfons fo warmly attached to 
‘ all the Superititions. ofthat church? There are its moft 
© {ubmifiive yotaries, whom it approves and. applauds: thence 
¢ an air of fanctity is, in the eyes of the vulgar, fpread over 
¢ that religion: and. thence too is derived the confirmation 
¢ of fome. favourite and. gainful daétrines. From cloyfters 
¢ and cells have iflued the dreadful tales concerning fouls in 
¢ Purgatory, and their amportunate requefts, to their friends 
¢ on.earth for deliverance.. For this purpofe, and for the 
¢ attonement of their own fins alfo, have the fuperftitious and 
¢ opulent been prompted to the ere@ion and endowment of 
‘ religious. houfes, as.a work of eminent merit; while thofe 
¢ equally, fuperftitious and. lefs wealthy, are direéted to the 
‘ treafures of the church,. to the merits of Saints, to indul- 
‘ gencies, and private mafles, “Thus are the vitals of religi- 
¢ on deeply wounded, by the combined influence of thefe two 
¢ pringiples, of which wefpeak: thus Fanaticifm is rendered 
‘ {uybfervient to the interefts of Superftition, and, on many 
‘ accafions, is made ufe of to bear up the unwieldy fabric. 
¢ All the world knows, that popular Superfistions have been 
‘ thus upheld, and that they are fo to this day.. Nay, fome 
‘ of their learned Doétors are ready to appeal to the vifions of 
‘ their Saints, to voices from heaven, and] know not what ; 
‘ not to mention the tales of cures performed by means of 
§ relics, In this manner, and by thefe fubfidiary proofs, do 
‘ they endeavour to fupport the adoration of the hoft,—that 
‘ moft profound do¢trine, from which it is. derived,—the 
‘ whole fyftem of the worfhip of Saints and Images, and the 
¢ pau iat excellence of fuch worfhip at fome noted fhrine. 
‘ Thele, and the like, are the fubjects. into which this fort of 
‘ proof has been admitted :. and thus are Superftition and Fa- 
¢ naticifm combined and complicated in the popifh model.’ 
Having thus fhewn on what foundation Mr. Hume’s gene- 
ral and fundamental propofition refts, our author proceeds, in 
his fecond Letter, to confider what he has connected with it, 
viZ4, a charge of Fanaticifm againit the Proteftant Profeffion, 
and of the higheft degree of it, againft the firft Reformers. 
Now if this charge were well founded, we might, our author 
obferves, expect to meet with ftrong difcoveries of Fanaticifm 
in the general Tendency of the Reformation ; in the leading 
principles by which it was conduéted, and upon which it was 
fupported; in the religious fcheme which it introduced ;. in 
the characters and conduét of thofe who were moft diftinguith- 
ed by their geal for its interefts; and in the writings and 
| tenets 
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tencts of its avowed friends, in every age. Thefe being the 
principal topics from which the proof, if proof were to be 
had, fhould be deduced, he confiders each of them bri f 
according to the order in which they are here mentioned, ‘jn 
his refutation of the charge, and clofes the Letter in’ the fol- 
lowing manner. 
‘ Upon the whole then, the falfity, the folly of the charge 
of Enthufiafm or Fanaticifm, is, I think, abundantly’ eyj- 
dent. The true genius of the Proteftant religion is ay much 
to be diftinguifhed from that wretched principle and fpirit, 
as knowlege from ignorance, truth fromerror, wifdom from 
wild extravagance, and as what is great, and good, and 
worthy, is to be diftinguifhed from what is mean,’ hurtful, 
and contemptible. . Dark colours, indeed, may be thrown 
over the faireft objects, or they may be prefented to our view 
in a falfe light, and be likewife blended with objeéts of de- 
formity ; by which means their native grace and luftre ma 
be fullied or impaired: but an attentive eye will foon per- 
ceive the deviation from truth and nature, which proceeds 
either from grofs miftake, or from unworthy artifice. Thus 
alfo jt is with refpeét to the objects of the underftanding, 
and to the intellectual eye, which beholds and judges con- 
cerning them. And whofoever, my friend, has a right 
fenfe of God and religion, muft be folicitous to know 
thetruth; and to guard againft thofe deceptions, which may 
be of dangerous confequence to his trueft and beft interefts. 
But they who have no fuch fenfe, may roam at large, and 
talk of thofe truths and objects with light indifference, 
which others, taught by the pureft reafon, and by heavenly 
wifdom, are difpoted to confider with reverend regard. May 
thefe benign and falutary dictates be ever rightly attended to 
by us. ‘Their importance, their excellence is beft known 
to thofe who feel their amiable influence on their hearts and 
manners.’ , 3 
In the third Letter he takes a fhort view of the charaéter 
and conduct of the firft Reformers. -He obferves, that even 
their enemies found themfelves obliged to admit, that- they 
were men of good endowments, and of uncommon erudition ; 
that fomie of them were juftly ranked amongft the firft geni- 
ufes and fcholars of the age in which they lived; that th 
fet themfelves againft the reigning barbarity of {cholaftic learn- 
ing, and contributed largely to the introduétion and advance- 
nent of ancient literature ; that in their writings they difco- 
vred a ftrength of genius, a {kill in the learned Jan , 
an acquaintance with the hoby {criptures, and a knowlege of 
Heathen 
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Heathen and Chriftian antiquity, greatly fuperior to thofe who 
were accounted eminent DoGors in the Roman church; and 
that in fome of their compofitions, a purity afd elegance of 
ftile were to be difcerned, together with a manly and perfpi- 
cuous manner of reafoning, ‘little known to thofe times. As 
to their moral character, he obferves, that it is not enough to 
fay that it was irreproachable ; their lives, we are told, were 
holy and exemplary ; they felt the influence of religion, and 
acted according to its diétates; being powerfully animated by 
the faith and hope of Chriftians, they ftudiéd to live up to 
their facred obligations, and to approve themfelves to their fu- 
preme Lord and Governor. 

But though he is an advocate for the firft Reformers, he does 
not deny that they had failings, which would, indeed, be to 
deny that they were men. He acknowleges that their zeal 
was, on fome occafions, indifcreet and intemperate ; but ob- 
ferves, that intemperate zeal is not Enthufiafm ; being no lefs 
difting&t than caufe and effect. The apology too which he of- 
fers for fuch parts of their conduét as were moft exceptionable, 
is a very fenfible one, and fuch as will be eafily admitted by 
every one who has any pretenfions to candor. When the 
ocliies indeed, relates to fomething of the greateft moment, 
whether in religious or civil concerns, it is not eafy, as he 
juftly obferves, for the wifeft and the beft of men to keep with- 
inthe exact bounds of what is right and fit; and even an open 
generous honefty of heart may betray one, in the warmth of 
oppofition, into fuch actions, and fuch expreffions about per- 
fons.and things, as he will not, and cannot approve in his 
cooler moments. Inall cafes of this kind, we are allowed to 
difapprove, but without rigour; we may condemn, but with 
reluétance, and with all favourable abatements: moderation 
and candor will dictate an apology for human frailty. Who- 
ever, indeed, confiders but for a moment, the power and num-_ 
ber of thofe who pointed their refentment and malice againft 
the firft Reformers, and attends to the refined policy, the in- 
fidious craft, and determined violence, which were by turns 
exerted againft them, will not be furprized that amidft cir- 
cumftances of fuch peculiar danger and difficulty, the weak- 
nefs and perturbation of human paffions, mingled fometimes 
with their religious zeal. 

It is, no doubt, perfe&tly eafy for us, at this diftanée, as 
our author fays, to fit down in great tranquillity, and fagely to 
Pronounce, that this or the other meafure was too precipitate ; 
and that the zeal of certain perfons, at fuch a time, and of 
the multitude, at fuch another, was quite irregular. But if 
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we look backwards, and impartially confider the general flata 
of things at that period, ‘and the different circumftances ‘af. 
feéting it, our cenfure muft needs be more modeft’; and'we 
fhall probably find ourfelves inclined to admit an apology for 
that which cannot obtain our approbation. In the midft of a 
ftorm at fea, it is not furely to be expected, that things fhould 
be managed fo calmly and prudently as in moderate weather 
and an eafy voyage. 

In the fourth and fifth Letters our author confiders what 
Mr. Hume has advanced concerning’the Reformation, ‘in the 
fecond paflage which we have inferted. He obferves, that the 

eneral aim of the firft Reformers, is reprefented by’ Mr. 

ume in a falfe light; that it was more the bufinefs of the 
Princes of Europe than of ptivate Do&tors, to fall upon mea- 
fures for the reftraint of exorbitant power, and for the redrefs 
of enormous abufes ; but that the aim of the Reformers was 
to remove the deplorable corruptions of religion, ‘to’ reftore 
the knowlege of Chriftian truth, and to difclofe the falfhood 
and fatal tendency of thofe tenets and praétices of Superttition, 
which had fo pernicious an influence on worfhip, life, and mo- 
rals, to the end that the Chriftian church might affume a bet- 
ter and purerform. He goes on to examine fully and diftiné- 
ly what Mr. Hume has faid upon this fubje&t, and gives s 

ort view of the firft fteps of the Reformation ; but we muft 
proceed to the remaining Letters, left we fwell this article be- 
yond its juft bounds. 

In one of the paflages which we have inferted from the 
Hiftory of Great Britain, Mr. Hume fays, it might have been 
hoped, that learning and knowlege, as of old inGreece, fealing in 
gradually, would have opened the eyes of men, and corrected fuch 
of the ecclefiaftical abufes as were the sole and moft burthen- 

ome. Our author is of opinion, that Mr.' Hume intended to 
affirm here, that when learning {pread thro’ Greece, the folly 
of idolatry was difcovered, and its empire broken ; amd that 
it was reafonable to look for a fimilar effeét'from‘a fimilar 
caufe, in relation to the grofs Supertftitions’ of a This 
leads him to enquire, in his fixth Letter, into the’ influence of 
philofophy upon the eftablifhed religion of Greece; ‘and in 
this refearch he goes no higher than the’ age of -Pythagoras, 

as before his time philofophy was but little known in'Greece. 
** That nation,’ fays he, (Greece) ¢ had teceived from Sy- 
‘ria and Egypt, ‘the fyftém of idolatry; which, by their ad- 
¢ ditions and various infufions, became ftill more perplexed 
© and irrational. The original fcheme contained in it the 
‘ worfhip of fun, moon, and. ftars; and to this they pine 
© adde 
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s added the worfhip of their deceafed Lawgivers and Princes, 
¢ whom they called Heroes, Some of thefe -were honoured 
‘ with the names of this and the other deified part of nature. 
‘© The ftories of the former were mingled with the operations 
‘ of the Iatter. Thus were. they blended in the writings of 
‘ the poets; and all this medley compofed the popular religion 
‘ of the Greeks. “The knowlege .of the ancient fyftem was 
« probably preferved. in the Eleufinian 2nd Samothracian myf- 
‘ teries; but this was a recondite theology, known only to a 
‘ few, while others blindly revered the public tenets and rites 
‘of Superftition. It was impoffible, that they who merited 
‘ the name of; philofophers, fhould approve. of thefe in their 
‘ ownthoughts, however they-might decline to exprefs their 
‘ diflent and difpleafure. Befides, even but a flight regard 
¢ to virtue muft have rendered.them averfe to thofe doétrines 
‘ and tales, by which vice in its different forms was counte- 
¢ nanced and patronifed. But the whole fcheme was highly 
‘ acceptable to the grofs underftandings and corrupt paffions 
‘ of men, whilft, thro’ all this chaos of deplorable ignorance, 
‘ philofephy fhed but a glimmering and feeble light.’ 

He goes on to give a fhort view of the Pythagoric doétrine, 
and of the fentiments of Anaxagoras, Socrates, and Plato, 
concerning religion. After obferving that Plato both thought 
and {poke worthily concerning the exiftence, the perfeétions, 
the providence, and government of God, he proceeds in the 
following manner. 

‘ Afterall,’ fays he, ¢ it muft be owned, though with pain, 
‘ that this philofopher embraced the fcheme of fubordinate 
‘ gods. . He {peaks every where of fun, moon, and ftars, as 
* animated, and of the worfhip due to them; whilft he is 
* much difpleafed with Anaxagoras, who was not of his fen- 
‘ timents inthis matter. He proceeds a ftep farther, and en- 
* joins the worfhip of ethereal demons, who are confidered 
‘ as beings of inferior dignity, who attend to the actions, and 
£ prefide over the concerns, of men; to whom, therefore, 
* prayers, facrifices, and thankfgivings were to be offered. 
‘ And this worfhip, in its full extent, is admitted into his fpe- 
* culative plan of a well-conftituted republic. Nay, he there 
“ appoints, that each. day of the year fhould be dedicated to 
* one or other of the celeftial gods, or ethereal and terreftrial 
* demons ; to whom facrifices were to be daily prefented: by 
* the Magiftrate, who was to pray for himfelf, his citizens, 
* and the intereft of the ftate. 

‘ Now, the refult of all this is plainly no other, than that 
© the ike of this philofophy, which, upon the whole, 

© was 
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was tlie beft that ever the Greeks knew, were not all unfa-> 
vourable to idolatry and Superftition ; on the contrary, they 
tended to maintain them. True, indeed, that it defpifed 
the ftories of the poets, that it abhorred their literal fenfe, 
and would have them confidered, either as falfe and foolith, : 
or as the corruptions of ancient mythology ; but the general 
principles were efpoufed, on which the fyftem of idolatry 


was founded. 


© It has been often faid, that the light of philofophy could 

have but little effec on the national religion of the Greeks ; 
becaufe whatever might be their opinions, yet the phitofo- 
phers did not much differ from others in their practice, and 
complied with all public rites. The reafoning is good, but 
the facts are not itated, as] think, with fuffictent precifion ; 
and the characters of thefe men are, in one refpeét, more 
expofed to cenfure than they feem to deferve. Had they 
been of opinion, that it was folly to talk of celeftial and 
ethereal deities, and of erecting temples, and offering up to 
them prayers and facrifices, undoubtedly their compliance 
with the religion of their country, in its external forms, 
would have been, in that cafe, downright hypocrify, And 
whilft fome imputed this behaviour of theirs to pufillanimity, 
as tho’ they had been afraid to avow the truth; others, willing 
to judge more mildly, might have afcribed it to a general re- 
verence of religion, and the laws of their country, mingled 
with a perfuafion that the vulgar were not fufceptible of a 
more pure and rational model of worfhip. But, in my ap- 
prehenfion, this imputation, and this apology, have been 
carried a great deal too far. Socrates, Xenophon, Pilato, 
and all the difciples of the Socratic and Platonic {chool, 
gave their affent to the doctrine of inferior gods, and thought 
worfhip due to them, according to their feveral degrees of 
dignity and beneficence. They profefled this opinion ; and 
they did fo without the leaft degree of diffimulation. As to 
the worfhip of ethereal demons, and terreftrial gods, (the: 
fouls of men departed, who had been Princes and Law- 
givers); they were certainly highly fhocked at the fables of 
Orpheus, Homer, and Hefiod, concerning them; which 
they confidered not only as unfeemly and abfurd, but as of 
the moft pernicious influence on the morals of thofe who 
unhappily entertainedthem. ‘They withed for a proper cor- 
rection of thefe; and that nothing mean, unjuft, exorbi- 
tant, orcruel, fhould be imputed to thofe Beings who were 


the objects of their veneration. ‘This was the change at 
¢ which. 
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which they aimed; ‘and if this had been obtained, they 
would not have been difpleafed, in all appearance, with the 
remaining idolatrous fabric. Some of them poffibly kept 
off from thofe particular ceremonies which were grounded 
‘on the literal meaning of fabulous ftory ; and, perhaps, in 
the worfhip of their rational gods, they affixed to them ideas 
and characters quite different from thofe which were framed 
and received by the bulk of mankind: But ftill they cannot, 
I doubt, be entirely acquitted of diffimulation in their com- 
pliance with eftablifhed rites. -How far this may admit of 
an apology, from what has been mentioned above, I fhall 
not'now enquire. One thing is certain, that from thefe 
principles, and this practice, no great change in the frame 
of their national religion was to be expected. It had been 
all along’ interwoven with their civil polity ; its antiquity 
fpread around it an air of reverence; it was adapted to the 
fuperftitious bias of the minds of men; was highly recom- 
in¢rided by its fplendid ceremonies and numerous feftivals ; 
andgwas further guarded by the authority and fanction of 
th€® laws. For even thefe Greeks, for all their noble fenfe 
of liberty, and at thatperiod of time in which they had the 
warmeft fenfe of it, would not, however, fuffer any one to 
condemn the publie fyftem; and far lefs openly to fpread 
the tenets of atheifm4 or, if he ventured to do fo, it was 

‘at his extreme peril. 

‘ All thefe things confidered, it would feem moft probable, 

‘that although the doétrines of philofophy had been, what 
they cannot be faid to have been, of the pureft kind, yet 
they would have produced no confiderable change in the ge- 
neral ftate of religion. Need I fay how ineffectual its pre- 
epts were for the'reformation of a corrupt world? On 
many accounts they were not, they could not be of much 
influence here.’ 

Our author goes on toconfider, briefly, the Epicurean phi- 
lofophy ; and clofes this Letter with fome pertinent reflections 
_on the genius of the reformed religion. In the feventh Letter 
he takes a fhort view of what Mr. Hume has advanced con- 
cerning the different denominations of Proteftants, the tu- 
mults of war in the fixteenth century, the erection of the dif- 
ferent forms of church-government in Proteftant countries, 
and of the account given of Queen Elizabeth’s treatment of 
the Puritans. 

The eighth Letter relates chiefly to Mr. Hume’s fpeculati- 

_ ons on the Englifh government, and on the general grounds 
of ‘difference between King Charles and his Parliaments, from 
Rev, April, 1756, Y the 
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the beginning of his reign to the eve of the civil war, Ip 
this Letter our author fhews himfelf well acquainted with the 
hiftory of thofe times, and points out feveral inconfiftencies 
and mifreprefentations in what Mr. Hume has advanced, 
The laft Letter isan excellent one, and will give great plea- 
fure to every ferious and well-difpofed reader. It is introduced 
with fome obfervations on Lord Bolingbroke’s philofophy, and 
on the regard that is {hewn to piety in fome of the writings of 
the ancient philofophers ; after which the author makes fome 
remarks concerning a few paflages of Mr. Hume’s Hiftory, 
relative tothe worthip of God ; and takes occafion from thence 
to point out, in a very animated and ftriking manner, the rea- 
fonablenefs, the worth, the amiablenefs and excellency of 
true piety: which, in all its acts, has a manifeft tendency to 
ftrengthen every virtuous principle, to cherifh every noble 
aim, to purify and elevate the foul, to encourage and ani- 
mate usinthe path of our duty, and to lead us through eve- 
ry ftage of life, to its concluding period, with ferenity and 


hope. R 


—- 





Art. XXKIX. The Analvfis of the French and Englifh Lan- 
guages. Wé£th their roots and idioms. In two velumes. By 
James Elphinfton. 12mo. 5s. Vaillant. 


T was impoffible for us to turn over thefe volumes, con- 


fifting of long columns of mere words, without recollect- 
ing thefe lines of Scaliger. 


Si quem dura manet iententia Judicis, olim 
Damnatum zrumnis, fuppliciisque caput, 

Hunc neque fabrili laffent ergaftula maffa, 
Nec rigidas vexent foffa metal!a manus. 

Lexica contexat ; nam cetera quid moror? omnes 
Peerarum facies hic labor unus habet. 


This, indeed, is not properly a lexicon, but it is a work 
that muft have afforded as little entertainment to the Author, 
as the drieft dictionary of them all. He fets out with an eflay 
on the rife, formation, and mutual analogy of the French and 
Englifh languages, From the beginning of this eflay we fhall 
tranfcribe a paragraph or two; which will at once give our 
Readers an idea of our Author’s plan, and a fpecimen of his 


furprifing figurative fubiimity of ftyle. 
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© Whatever may be.the caufe,’ fays he, * that the French 
and Englifh tongues fhould here firft meet in their primi- 
tives, this aflemblage pleads other attractions than thofe of 
novelty, when it exhibits, in grammatical as well as alpha- 
betical order, the radical dictionary of both languages. 
‘ In order to compafs that brevity fo effential to the ufeful- 
¢ nels of every defign, all the words the fame, or almoft the 
‘ fame in both, have been ftudioufly excluded this colleétion. 
¢ Nor will it prove an unpleafing compenfation to inveftigate 
‘ the analogy by which, with the fources whence, we draw.’ 
He then mentions the Gauls, Saxons, Danes, and Romans, 
as the firft founders of our language, and proceeds in this e/e- 
gant manner.—‘ If we confider, indeed, the nature of the 
¢ French language, fuel’ not the leaft beautiful, tho’ not the 
‘ eldeft daughter of the Latin, and formed upon the model of 
the Greek, the care with which fhe has been cultivated, 
and the perfection to which fhe is brought, we fhall not 
wonder at her triumphs over polite, even as well as barba- 
rous idioms, nor blufh to own her the fecond founder of the 
Englifh tongue. 
‘ That the branches at home, and the roots from abroad, 
may {pring with equal and native facility, the prefent col- 
lection is not only digefted into the great clafles of fpeech, 
but ranged according to that alphabet of affinity, which na- 
ture, or rather nature’s Author, has in the framing of Jan- 
guage laid down. 
‘ The vowels furely claim a natural precedence of the let- 
ters which receive from them animation, and which ferve 
but to articulate or modify their found. J and y are one 
vowel, in different fhape, but not of promifcuous ufe. The 
Englifh w clofes the vocal clafs, with which it alfo feems 
more connected than with the confonants; for with thefe, 
tho’ conjunctive, it never combines, nor is it ever proxy, 
or equivalent to any other than a vowel. 4H, the afpiration, 
fometimes not fo much, combinable with fome confonants, 
yet interchangeable with none, craves the honour. of intro- 
ducing them. As the firft clafs of confonants glide the li- 
quids along, tranfmutable not only with each other, but 
meltable fometimes into vowels. Then follow the mutes, 
fimple and compound, as the vowels, according to affinity, 
tran{mutability, and gradation of found.’ 
This, we imagine, will give fome idea of this work; 
but what can the reader think of the following paflage, 
taken from the 19th page of the firft volume? ¢ The Jikenefs 
* we love'té Latin has —e alfo promoted by dropping the 
2 ‘db 
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© b of char, chapon, chat, in car, capon, cat,’ Fc. What Mr. 
Elphinfton intended to fay, is not very difficult to difcover ; 
but has he not exprefled himfelf fomewhat fingularly? This 
would be a trifling criticifm on almoft any other author ; but 
as this Gentleman is writing profefledly on Language, we 
think him fcarce pardonable. However, the public may 
be fomewhat obliged to him for the great pains he muit 
have taken; and, in truth, his work might perhaps have 
been of fome ufe, both to fcholars and critics in the French 
and Englith languages, (fo far as they are connected with each 
other) had it been put together with more order ;_ but for want 
of method in the arrangement of what it contains, the whole 
appears rather as a confufed mafs, than a regular fyftem, of 
any thing. si 

Upon the whole, it feems very furprizing, that a writer who 
is treating on the nature and fignification of words, in order 
to make them better underftood, and to fhew the analogy be- 
twixt one language and another, could ever dream of initruét- 
ing or entertaining any clafs of readers, whatever, by fuch 
whimfical jargon, as is contained in the following para- 
graphs, viz. 

¢ But interjeétion’s main office is to paint fenfation, whe- 
© ther from within or without ; and to repeat founds compound 
© as well as fimple, of which therefore the images muft be 
$ common as their objects. 

¢ Thus -vibration or other regular return produces univer- 
fally fuch founds as the Englifh tang-tang, dong-dong ; ting- 
tong, ding-dong ; tic-tac, cric-crac, clic-clac, fiic-flac, thwice 
thwac, fme-fnac, fmic-/mac, &c. from fuch the diminitive 
nouns knic-knac, or nic-nac, whim-wham, chit-chat, rif-raf, 
fiip-flop; fpic-and-fpan, &c. 

‘ Of vocal vibration or undulation, laughter burfts into a- 
ha! Joy exults in aha! or ob-ob! Fatigue fighs in heigh-bo! 
© Vociferation fummons in fehbo! 2. halo! (perhaps from he- 
© Ja!) and Mufic trills or quavers her notes in fa-/a, tol- 
© lol, &c. 

* So impetuous affailants fall on pal-mal, (from péle-méle) or 
“ flap-dafo, make the heart of the furprized go pit-a-pat, and 
« their tongue cry hey-day, 1. or 2. hoity-toity! But now to 
¢ the hurry alf fy in a flurry. In the hubbub, or hurly-burly, 
¢ (from hurluberiu) fome ftand faill-I? frall-J ? or move will- 
* they, 4. nil-they; while others run helter-fRelter, throw all 
* things diggledy-piggledy, ox turn them top/y-turvy, &c.’ 
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Art. XL. Occonomia Nature in Morbis acutis et chronicis 
Glandularum. Audtore R. Ruffl, M.D. F. RS. 8v0, 


4s. Rivington. 


HE learned Dr. Ruffel, having in a former publication * 
confidered the more obvious caufes and terminations of 
Jandular difeafes, and pointed out a fimple and judicious me- 
thod of treating them, propofes, in this performance, to en- 
uire in what manner nature regulates the various fecretions 
of the glands; at what periods of life new fecretions take 
place in the habit; and when old ones are changed, or entirely 
{upprefled, as may beft conduce to the health or relief of dif- 
eafed fubjeéts. An enquiry of this kind feems to have been 
much wanted, and, as it is here conduéted by our ingenious 
Author, (who has deduced his obfervations from Nature’s felf ) 
promifes to afford many new lights to the art of healing, to 
difembarras medicine from feveral difficulties it has long la- 
boured under, and to refcue the management of- thefe obfti- 
nate maladies out of the hands of empirics, who have, to the 
reproach of the learned, too long engrofled them. 

Several curious and pertinent remarks on the analogy between 
animal and vegetable propagation +, growth, and decay, intro- 
duce this work; to which are added, fome interefting confidera- 
tions on the extraordinary changes the animal ceconomy un- 
dergoes, at that critical period of life, the time of puberty; with 
an accurate account of the effects of caftration, in promoting or 
diminifhing the increafe of animal bodies, illuftrated by ex- 
perimental obfervations on brutes. ‘Thefe ferve as pro- 
legomena, and are addrefled to the ingenious Dr. Wilmot f. 

Agreeable to his defign of tracing the progrefs of nature, in 
her operations upon human bodies, from the carlieft to the 
lateft ftage of life, our Author entitles the firft chapter of his 
work, De ftatu infantis, quamdiu vita ejus ex matre pendet ; 
wherein he confiders the difeafes confequent on the fuppreflion 


* A Differtation on the ufe of Sea-water, &c. a pretty full ana- 
lyfis of which may be found in the Review, Vol» IX. p. 188. 

t A large account of an ingenious work on this fubjeét, by Dr. 
Parfons, being in the fixth volume of the Review, p. 367, it was 
not thought neceffary to be more particular with refpeét to what Dr. 
Ruffel has advanced on the fame topic. 

{ The whole of this work is dedicated to his Grace the Duke of 
Newcaftle, as Chancellor of the Univerfity of Cambridge; to the 
College of Phyficians in general, and particularly by name to Sir 

Edward Hulfe, Bart. Dr. Wilmot, and Dr. Lee, as Phyficians to 


his Majefty, 
Y 3 and 
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and determination of particular fecretions, common. to preg- 
nant women; alfo the effeéts of fuch difeafes upon the foetus ; 
and gives appofite direétions for the prevention and relief of 
thefe complaints, when they happen. 

In chap. 2. which treats of the ftate of the glands, from the 
birth to the time of dentition, the Doctor obferves, that if the 
alimentary tube be a gland fu generis, and the lacteals fecre- 
tory vefiels, as fome phyficians have thought, the life of the 
new-born infant immediately depends upon the regular per- 
formance of this fecretion.—That nature’s firft and principal 
care is to promote the growth, and increafe the ftrength of the 
child ; when alfo the glandular fecretions, particularly thofe of 
the fkin, together with the kidneys and inteftines, begin tobe 
employed in carrying off all redundancies, the confequence of 
any defect in thefe fecretions being either fome general difeafe, 
or fluxions upon particular parts—And as our bodies are, at 
all times, fubject to various changes, nature has wifely or- 
dered, that the increafe of one fecretion fhall occafionally fup- 
ply the interruption or deficiency of another. In children na- 
ture feems to expect the difcharge of whatever is fuperfluous, 
chiefly from the cutaneous and inteftinal glands, which mu- 
tually affift each other; and experience fhews, that for the 
moftt part, the firft indications of infantile difeafes appear either 
in the fkin, or in the ftomach and bowels.—The diftempers 
peculiar and common to children at this early period, fuch as 
the red-gum, gripes, convulfions, and short: are here mi- 
nutely confidered ; as are alfo the utility of thofe difcharges 
from the parotid and inguinal glands, which generally appear 
about the fame time; the mi{chievous confequences arifing 
from any fuppreffion of thefe fecretions, are hkewife clearly 
defcribed, and fuitable means propofed for their relief. 

The ftate of the glands during dentition, the commence- 
ment of which our Author places about the feventh month, is 
the fubject of the third chapter ; wherein the parts moft liable 
to be difeafed are pointed out, and proper remedies are dire¢t- 
ed, for the mitigation of the moft troublefome fymptoms that 
occur.on this occafion, 

Chap. 4, is appropriated to the confideration of the ftate of 
the glands, from dentition to puberty: this is termed by the 
Doctor the ftate of laxity ; in which the parts cohere fo flight- 
ly, that they may be eafily feparated, diftended, and lengthen- 
ed; whence they are frequently fubjec to glandular fluxions, 
productive of feveral difeafes: {uch as defoedations of the fkin, 
{wellings and ulcers of the tonfils, elongations of the uvula, 
inflammatory quinfies, the rickets, obftructions, and worms 
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{n the prima vie, and a variety of tumours of a ftrumous ten- 
dency; for the treatment of all which, diftin& directions are 
here furnifhed: to which are added, fome truly falutary pre- 
monitions againft the too early adminiftration of chalybeates, 
upon the firft appearance of chlorotic fymptoms, 

Chap. 5, is employed in defcribing the changes the whole 
habit is expofed to, at and about the time of puberty ; the dif- 
orders proceeding from thofe changes, and in what manner 
thofe diforders are to be prevented or removed. 

Having thus brought the embryo to maturity, our inge- 
nious Author, in chap, 6, confiders the maladies human bo- 
dies are neceflarily fubje&t to in their moft perfe& ftate ; which 
he computes, in men, to continue till the age of thirty-five, and, 
in women, to forty-five or forty-fix years ; when he judges the 
declenfion of their native heat and vigor to begin.—The gra- 
dual advances of this decay of the animal faculties, and the in- 
firmities attending thereon, from the laft mentioned periods to 
what is commonly called the grand climacteric, are defcribed 
in chap. 7.—The fame fubjeéts are continued in chap. 8, to 
the utmoft extent of old age; or, as the Doctor expreffes it, 
Donec furtim, et vix quidem notata, vitalem vitam perennis im- 
mortali{que vita excipiat. 

To the above fhort abftra& of the contents of this perfor- 
mance, we fhall add the following aphorifms, which are a re- 
capitulation of the doctrines advanced in it. 

1. Deus hominem creavit primum, et fpiritum vite infla- 
vit, &c. 

2. Animal, quantum intelligere poffumus, ab initio ad fupre- 
mum ufque vite terminum, interna quadam caufa, five prin- 
cipio, agi videtur. Eam ego, NATURAM appello. 

3. Natura omnem eventum in corpore animali, paulatim, 
et ixis legibus, et tempeftatibus certis perficit. 

4. Ifte vero leges certe funt, ftabilefque, ab animalculi fta- 
tu, ad infantis partum; cum ungues, capilli, caeteraque perfec- 
ta funt. 

5. Univerfus habitus corporis, circa partum, laxus eft, 
debilis, minimé cohzrens, et facilius quam poftea in aqua 
folvitur. : 

6. Poft partum natura vaforum. five tubulorum extenfio- 
nem et amplificationem, continuo perpetuoque nifu, ag- 
greditur. 

7. Probabile eft, ignem five calorem, et aquam five humo- 
rem, bina effe inflrumenta, quibus, ad id efficiendum, preci- 


pue utitur, 
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8, Quando ea inftrumenta ad extenfionem, nutrionem, et 
partium incrementum adjuvandum, primum adhibentur, ple- 
nitudines ex inde fuboririfolent: plus enim quotidie habitui of- 
fertur, quam nutritioni foli neceflarium eft: et nifi id contin- 
geret, neque ampliata, neque diftenfa vafcula forent, 

g. Statuimus glandulas non tantum ea fluida fecernere, que 
vite neceflaria funt; vertim etiam et redundantiis quoque tol- 
lendis idoneas efle. 

10. Mox fibra carnofz firmiores fiunt, et glandulas adipo- 
fas fortitis comprimunt, Atque ita habitus infantium pinguis, 
glandularis, mollifque, firmiori et robuftiori ftatui cedit. 

11. Natura tamen inter limites certos cohibetur, et fecundim 
fixas quefdam leges, quas rerum omnium sUMMUs AUCTOR im- 
pofuit, dirigit omnia et moderatur. 

12. Natura igitur tales vires, et talia inftrumenta folum- 
modo poteft adhibere, qualia ipfi conceduntur; et a medico 
utique cavendum eft, ne naturam ea conari cogat, quibus effi- 
ciendis omnino impar eft. 

13. Et ut illius inftrumenta, ad decimum quartum annum 
ufque, aut circiter, debilia funt; ita fecretiones per id tempus 
cautifiimé moderande funt; ct nullo modo ante legitimam 
tempeftatem, aut aliqua vi, provocandz. 

14. Circa pubertatis tempus, fibre carnofz firmiores fiunt, 
coherent magis, et validius inter fe connectuntur: propter 
gluten illud, quod fecretiones quedam nove hoc tempore fup- 
peditant: unde fanguis quoque melior redditur, 

15. Tum folida quoque majori vi, fluida comprimunt ; unde 
fluidorum valentior attritio fit, calorque ita animalis augetur. 

16. Ex premiffis caufis, fpirituum animalium uberrima fe- 
paratio contingit et munerum animalium quorumcunque func- 
tiones majori vi atque vigore perficiuntur. 

17. Hoc modo itatus virilis augeri paulatim, et continuari 
folet; donec ad repente gradatim fenectute, fecretiones ex, 
quz vim mufcularem efficiebant, parciores fiunt. 

18. Ex harum autem defeétu, vis mufcularis iteruam dimi- 
nui folet; fluidorum attritio debilior eft ; calor nativus, five 
animalis, paulatim minor fit; donec in his, qui maxjmé gran- 
dzvi funt, fluida ipfa vix moveantur. 





Gelidus, tardante Sene@a, 
Sanguis hebet, frigentque effeto in corpore vires. 


Mutfculi ipfi indies debilitantur: et, ut ita dicam, remittuntur 
et relaxantur; exigua quippe {pirituum portione. reficiuntur : 
omnia denique munera animalia imbecilliter perficiuntur. 
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Sicut fortis equus, fpacio qui fepe Jupremo 
Vicit Olympia, nunc fenio confecius quiefcit: 


19. Hz vero mutationes conftantur, pro ratione ztatis, alia 
aliis tempeftatibus, in humano corpore contingunt. 

Our author has elucidated his precepts by hiftories of fe- 
yeral uncommon cafes ;* and the candor and philanthropy, as 
well as judgment and learning, he has fhewn in the writings 
with which he has already favoured the public, will, we 
apprehend, render it pleafing to medical readers to be inform- 
ed, that they may expect his further thoughts upon the fol- 
lowing fubjets: 1. De fano ftatu vaforum lacéteorum et de 
glandulis mefentericis. 2. De obftructionibus ibidem ortis, 
et incommodis, que inde contingant. 3. De perfpiratione. 
4. De perfpirationis defectu et redundantia. 5. De fecretione 
uberiore vel parciore, per renes. facta. 6. De bilis fecretione, 
plus minufve zquo per jecur reddita. 7. De fecretionibus glandu- 
larum inteftinarum, earumque vel paucitate, vel redundantia, 
8. De fecretionibus per glandulas articulorum faétiS, et de his, 
que ab eorum vitiis fequuntur. 9. De ftatu glandularum in 
foeminis, ubi menftrua vel parcius vel liberius fluunt. 10. De 
ftatu glandularum uterinarum, poftquam menftruatio cef- 
faverit. , 

To the above Differtation Dr. Ruffel has added his Letter 
to Dr. Frewin upon fome antifirumous remedies ufed by the an- 
tients; an Englith edition of this Letter was annexed to his 
piece on fea-water; and fome account of it was given in our 
Review of that work. L 





Art. XLI. Dr. Whytt’s Inquiry into the Caufes which promote 
the Circulation of the Fluids in the very fmall veffels of ani- 
mals. See Review for laft February, page 127. 


HIS Effay, we are told, in an advertifement prefixed 

to it, confifts of papers, * read at feveral meetings of 
© the philofophical fociety of Edinburgh, in the years 1745 
‘ and 1746; and is now publifhed with fome corre¢tions and 
* additions :’ perhaps (and we hope not to offend our ingenious 
Author by this conjecture) we may be obliged to a Differtation 
of Dr. Haller’s on the fame fubjeé&t * for its prefent publica- 


* De fanguinis motu experimenta anatomica, in comment. Soe. 
Gott. Tom, IV, 


tion, 
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tion. But whatever may have been the motive, we venturé 
to pronounce, that the efteem Dr. Whytt has fo defervedly 





acquired among the learned and intelligent, will not be in the 
leaft abridged by this performance ; which, after a fhort in- 


troduction, fhewing how imperfect former attempts to this 
purpofe had been, is divided into three fections.x—In the firft 
he appears to have fuccefsfully controverted the opinions of 
thofe who have held, as caufes of the circulation of the fluids 
in the fmall veffels of animals, the force of the heart, contrac- 
tion of the arteries, gravity *, and attraction of the capillary 
tubes. 


to cold and heat, but principally to gravity. ‘* Ad pondus,’ fays he, 
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* Dr. Haller afcribes the retardation and acceleration of the blood 


pluraadfero. Pondere nempe gravem fanguinem regi, mirum non 
eft, non a morte unice, verum dum vita fupereft. Hance vim ponde- 
ris, qua fanguis cadaveris fe recipit in ea vafa, eof{que artus qui, in 
quiete illa ultima inferiori loco ponuntur, ornate olim perfecutus eft 
eruditiffimus medicus Andreas Pafta. Verum ego eamdem potentiam 
in primis in vivis ranis perfecutus fum, cum clari viri, et quos plu- 
rimi feci, aliquam ponderis vim in fanguinem vivi animalis om- 
nino negarent. Facillimum experimentum eft, elevare totum 
mefenterium, hactenus integrum, vivi animalis, adparebit, vafa 
omnia inania et pallidorum filoram fimilia effe. Dimitte idem, 
ponderique fuo vafa reftitue, ut corpus Ranz inteftinis altius 
fit, continuo omnia vafa inteftinorum rubere videbis, et fan- 
guine turgere. Deinde microfcopium adhibe, et nota Tibi venz 
in perpendiculari menfula fluentum, tunc inverfa tota machina, ut 
inferiora fint, que fuperiora fuerunt, iterum refpice videbis mani- 
fefto, inverfum torrentem, qui adcenderat, nunc defcendere. Hoc 
fpectaculum facile eft aliquoties iterare ; a morte, vel in languen- 
te utique animale, evidentius eft, vix tamen adeo celeriter unquam 

fanguis venofus fluit, quin obftaculum ponderis fentiat et ab eo retar- | 
detur, In arteriofum fanguinem eadam vis minus poteft, nifilanguerit 
aut quieverit, tunc enim et ipfe retrocedit a pondere viétus. Adparet 
adeo etiam in vivo, re€te ceterum valente animale, venofum fan- 
guinem facile fluere, quo pondus ducit, difficilius quoties pondus re- 
fiftit et eoin cafu relabi. Habes manifeftas caufas incubi, et gravis 
fomni hominis fupini qui valde declivi capite, aut demum perfetta 
in plainitie dormit. Huic enim fanguis arteriofus aliquanto faci- 
lius, quam in femi-recto corpore caput petit, redit autem multo 
egrius quia ponderis auxilium ipfi deeft, quod in ereéto retrogref- 
fum e¢ capite adjuvat. Adparet etiam caufa frigoris, et difficilis 
circuitus fanguinis venofi, et varicum et oedomatum in pedibus, 
unde homini five ftet, five fedeat, five ambulet contra fuum pon- 
dus fanguis redit [ubi fupra, p. 348.]—So important do thefe 
obfervations appear to their author, tha: he feems to affume there- 
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In the fecond fe&tion Dr, Whytt contends, that the princi- 
pal caufe of promoting the circulation of the fluids, is the vi- 
bratory motion of the {mall veffels of animals; in fupport of 
which he urges the agreement of many phyfiological writers, 
that the fmall veffels are pofleffed of an ofcillatory motion, 
tho’ they have faid little fatisfattory concerning the caufe of 
this motion. —Experiments and obfervations having evinced the 
readinefs with which the mufcular fibres are excited into con- 
traction by a ffimulus; and the {mall veffels being furnifhed 
with a mufcular coat, as well as the larger, our Author con- 
cludes, they muft be equally acted upon by any thing capable 
of gently irritating them; and that the blood and finer fluids 
derived from it, are adequate to the office of fuch a /fimulus. 
This opinion he maintains by obferving, 1ft. that ‘ the feve- 
© ral portions of the inteftinal tube are folicited into alternate 
© contractions, by the aliment, air, and bile, ftretching their 
© coats, and ftimulating their internal furface: and as we ima- 
‘ gine an alternate motion in the fmal] veffels neceflary to pro- 
* mote the circulation inthem, fo we certainly know, that the 
* periftaltic motion of the guts is the principal caufe which con- 
© veys the digefted aliment down towards the anus.’——That as 
not only the auricles and ventricles of the heart, but alfo the 
trunks of the vene cavz, adjoining to the right finus venofus, 
are continually agitated with alternate contractions (even after 
death) as long as any blood is conveyed to them, fo the alter- 
nate contractions of thefe veins are like thofe of the heart, 
owing to the blood acting upon them as a ftimulus.—And that 
feeiiig the /y/fole of the larger fanguiferous arteries is allowed 
by phyfiologifts to be owing, not only to their elafticity, but 
partly alfo to a proper mufcular contraction of their tendineo- 
carnous coat, excited by the blood pufhed into them by the 
heart; (which, at the fame time that it diftraéts their fibres, 
gently irritates their internal furface;) it feems probable, that 
the fmaller veflels, endowed with at leaft an equal degree of 
fenfibility, muft be excited into feeble, but continually repeat- 
ed, contractions, by the gentle ftimulus of their circulating 


upon the merit of another difcovery. ‘ Non memini ceterum,” he 
adds, ‘ num hec vis ponderis vivi animalis fanguinem morantis aut 
* Fepellentis unquam ab aliis {criptoribus experimento confirmata fit.’ 
(ibid. p. 350.]—On the contrary, Dr. Whytt, with refpeét to gra- 
vity, thinks ic fufficient to obferve, ‘ that in a horizontal pofition of 
* the body, it can have no effe€t; and, in an ereét one, it muft re- 
* tard the return of the blood by the vena cava inferior, as much as 
* It promotes i's motion downwards in the aorta and its branches.’ 
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fluids. —Further, the circulation in imperfect animals, which 
have no heart, or any thing analogous to it, mutt be owin 
to the contractile power of the vefiels, excited into action by 
the gentle ftimulus of the fluids. — 

adly. Our Author ftrengthens his hypothefis by facts, tend- 
ing to fhew an alternate contraction in the fmall veffels of 
animals, which is exerted more or lefs, according to the de- 
gree of irritation affecting them, ‘Thus acrid applications to 
the eye, by increafing the vibratory contractions of the {mall 
veflels, greatly augment the motion of the blood in them, and 
thereby produce inflammations; whilea poultice of warm milk 
and bread, by relaxing thofe veffels, leflens and removes the 
irritation and fenfe of pain, caufed by fuch inflammation.— 
The heat, rednefs, &c. occafioned by blifters and finapifms, is 
accounted for by the action of thofe irritating fubftances on 
the cutaneous veflels, whereby the motion of their fluids is 
augmented; and that erubefcence and glowing warmth that 
indicate blufhing, from an increafed ofcillatory motion of the 
{mall veflels of the face-—Upon the fame principle are ex- 
plained the extraordinary flow of fpittle in hungry perfons, at 
the fight or remembrance of grateful food, and the profufe fe- 
cretion of urine, common to hyfterical perfons ; alfo the flow 
of tears, confequent upon acrid applications on certain paffi- 
ons of the mind. 

3dly. Having thus endeavoured to prove the real-exiftence 
of an ofcillatory motion in the {mall veflels, and that it occa- 
fions a quicker flow of liquors through them, the Doétor quotes 
an inftance of a Boy who died of an apoplexy, to prove, that 
when this motion is much diminifhed, or wholly fufpended, 
thofe veflels collapfe, and the circulation in them either be- 
comes very languid, or ceafes altogether. In like manner he 
accounts for the withering of a paralytic member ; which he 
looks upon as a further evidence, that the circulation of the 
fluids through the inferior orders of veflels, is not fo much 
* owing to the force of the heart, as to the action of thefe 
* veflels themfelves.’ 

4thly. Our Author fhews the invalidity of the objection 
againft the reality of a vibratory motion in the {mall veflels, 
becaufe the microfcope * fhews no fuch thing in moft animals. 


* Tho’ Dr. Haller does not abfolutely deny the poffible exiftence 
of {uch a contractile power in the fmall veffels of animals, as is con- 
tended for by our Author, yet he objeéts toit, the apparent infenfibi- 
lity, and unirritability of the blood-veffels, and his not having been 


able to difcover thefe ofcillatory motions by the affiftance of the mi- 
erofcope, 
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From thefe premifes Dr. Whytt concludes, that as ¢ the 
motion of the blood in the larger veflels, and even capillaries 
of the firft order, is owing to the alternate fyftole of the 
heart and arteries; fo in the ferous, lymphatic, and ftill 
fmaller veflels, where this force either reaches not at all, or 
is greatly diminifhed, the circulation feems to be carried on 
chiefly by the vibratory motions of the veflels themfelves : and 
the finer fluids, being, in this manner, tran{mitted into the 
larger veins, the pullation of neighbouring arteries, action 


all the contents of the abdomen and thorax, by the motion 
of refpiration, will promote their return to the heart along 
with the red blood in the vene cava.’ 

The ufe of the contraétile power of the veffels, in carrying 
on the circulation, and fome pathological obfervations, em- 
ploy the remainder of this fection. Among the latter, our 
Author’s theory of inflammations feems to deferve particular 
notice.—* An inflammation,’ he is of opinion, ‘ is not owing 
‘ to an increafed force of the heart and larger arteries, confe- 
‘ quepf upon an obftruction; but to an increafed ofcillator 
¢ motion in the {mall veflels, whether this arifes from fome ob- 
‘ ftructing matter, diftracting their fibres, or acrid matter, irri- 
‘ tating them. An obftruction without an irritation in the ob- 
‘ ftructed part, never occafions an inflammation; but the irrita- 
‘ tion of any fenfible part with a fharp inftrument, or acrid 
‘ matter, never fails to produce this effect, altho’ there be no 
‘ preceding obftruction, nor increafe of the heart’s force.’— 
However, tho’ an increafed force of the blood, in the large vef- 
felsis not allowed to be the caufe of an inflammation, yet it is 
admitted to be often the confequence of it—From hence he 
advifes, * that in the cure of inflammations, befides diminifh- 
‘ ing the force of the circulation by blood-letting, a particular 
‘ regard be had to the veflels of the part affected, whofe ex- 
* traordinary contraction fhould be leffened by proper emol- 
‘ lient and anodyne applications, and, in many cafes, by 
* bliftering the neighbouring parts :’ in pleurifies, and other in- 
ternal inflammations, early bliftering is therefore recommend- 
ed, not only for the good effects they may have, ¢ by attenuat- 
* ing the obftructing matter, and making a confiderable deriva- 
* tion of ferous humours, from veffels which are nearly con- 
* nected with thofe of the part affected ;? but alfo as they con- 
tribute, according to Hippocrates’* obfervation, to leffen the 
painful fenfation in the inflamed veffels; ‘ the extraordinary 
§ ofcillatory motions of thofe veffels, and confequently the caufe, 


* Aphor. Lib. ii, No, 46. 
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© continuing and increafing the inflammation is likewife leflen- 
ed.’—The fame doétrine is applied to cupping and fcarifying in 
pleurifies, anginas, &c. alfo to finapifms, wherever applied in 
a delirium ; and upon the fame principles is explained how 
ravings, phrenfies, and madnefs have been cured'by the power 
of mufic, or by a fudden fright. sie 

Seé&t. 3. treats ¢ of the motion of the fluids in thofe veffels 
¢ of animals commonly called abforbent.’? Our author has 
appropriated to this fubject about twenty pages, in which the 
reader will find the caufes of fome chronical diforders, parti- 
cularly dropfies of various kinds, more confpicuoufly explain- 
ed, than we remember to have feen in any other modern wri- 
ter. Dr. Whytt’s reafonings are generally clear, but, at the 
fame time, fo fucciné& and connected, that any abridgment 
would deprive them, in a great meafure of their proper 
weight. In fhort, to do them adequate juftice, it would be 
neceflary to tranfcribe the whole fection; which our limits 
not, at prefent, giving us room for, we muft refer to the in- 


genious original. L 





Art. XLI. The General Hiftory of Polybius, in five Books. 
Tranflated from the Greek, by Mr.Hampton: 4to. il. 1s. 
Dodfley. 


HIS truly valuable hiftorian, from his peculiar obfcu- 

rity of language and ftyle, is, notwithftanding his ma- 

ny excellencies, fo little known, that we flatter ourtelves we 

fhall oblige feveral of our readers by treating this tranflation 

as much at large as we ufually do original works of equal 
extent and confequence. 

Before we proceed to the particulars of this hiftory, we fhall 
mention the feveral tranflations of it that have fallen within out 
knowlege ; but it may not be amifs, firft, to introduce fuch 
of our readers as happen not to recollect the private hiftory of 
the original author, to an acquaintance with Polybius himéelf. 

It is not with an hiftorian as with moft other writers, whofe 
works muft reft upon their own merit, entirely detached from 
their author’s charaéter asa man. We can read and admire 
the beauties of a poet, tho’ we know him to have been an immo- 
ral perfon. | We are little anxious to know the heart of a man 
to whofe imagination alone we are indebted for the merit of 
his works, But the cafe is very different with regard ta an 


hiftorian; whofe eflential characteriftics fhould be, {crupulous 
) honou!, 
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honour, and ftrictintegrity. How much foever we a3 be 
entertained with the wit of a {prightly debauchee, we fhould 
give but little credit to his relation of facts. An hiftorian 
miuft be grave and honeft: there muft not only appear, in his 
manner of writing, a confcientious fincerit » but his attefta- 
tions will gain confiderable authority, if, from the memoirs 
of his life, we find him to have been a religious, moral, 
man. It isalfo neceflary that we be made acquainted with his 
rank, fituation, and employment; whence we may be able 
to determine, whether he was properly qualified to judge 
of the facts he relates. For thefe reafons we fhall proceed 
to mention fuch circumftances of our author’s life as 
will tend to eftablifh the credit of the hiftory under our pre- 
fent confideration. 

Polybius was a native of Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia. 
His father’s name was Lycortas; illuftrious in the Grecian 
hiftory for the magnanimity with which he endeavoured to 
fupport the tottering liberty of the Achzan republic. From 
this great man Polybius received his political inftructions. 
His preceptor in the art of war was Philopoemen, one of the 
moft accomplifhed and intrepid generals of his time. We 
learn from his own hiftory, that our author, when yet a very 
young man, was fent, in campany with his father, in the 
character of an ambaflador to Ptolemy, King of Egypt, to 
thank that Monarch, in the name of their republic, for the pre- 
fent which he had made them of fix gallies; and, at thefame 
time, to negociate a treaty of alliance. Inthe year of Rome 
DLXXXVI. in the war between the Romans, and Perfes 
King of Macedon, the Achzans, who had declared in favour 
of the former, named Polybius General of their horfe; and 
he was accordingly difpatched to make the Roman Chief an 
offer of what traops he might have occafion for. Marcius 
thanked the Achzans for their good intentions, but faid that 
he ftood in no need of any afuftance: yet Polybius himéfelf 
continued in the Roman camp, and bore a part in the dangers 
and fatigues of the whole campaign. 


After the victory gained by Lucius Aimilius over Perfes, | 
_Callicrates, to ingratiate himfelf with the Romans, fent them 


a lift of many of his fellow citizens, who, he pretended, had 
inclined to the Macedonian intereft ; but they were in reality 
thofe who, in oppofing him, had endeavoured to keep alive 
the precious flame of their expiring liberty. The Roman 
Senate, which had long predetermined the fall of thefe proud 
Achzans, ordered all the accufed to be brought to Rome, 
thence to be difperfed in different parts of Italy. Now that 
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virtue was become a crime, it is no wonder that we find Poly- 
bius among the number of the accufed. With near a thou. 
fand of his countrymen, he was tranfported to that ambitious 
city, which, with eager ftride, was daily advancing towards 
univerfal empire. He had not been long in Rome before his 
merit introduced him to an acquaintance with feveral people 
of the firft diftinétion : but he became more particularly inti- 
mate with Publius Scipio, the fon of Paulus A‘milius, and the 
adopted fon of Publius Cornelius Scipio, the fon of Scipio 
Africanus. Publius, tho’ yet a very young man, in one of 
his firft converfations with Polybius, exprefied a very ardent 
defire to be inftructed in the art of war: being, fays he, of 
the houfe of Scipio, I am inconfolable to find myfelf fo entirely 
ignorant in that fcience which hath rendered our family fo illuf- 
trious. Ob! Polybius, how happy should I be, would you but 
deign to communicate to me your knowlege! A man of Po- 
lybius’s character could not help being charmed with thefe 
fentiments in fo young a nobleman: he accordingly gave 
him the ftrongeft affurances of his friendfhip, and promifed, 
that nothing, on his part, fhould be wanting to render him 
capable of fupporting, with dignity, the name with which he 
was honoured. 

Such was the beginning of this remarkable friendfhip be- 
tween Polybius and the deftroyer of Carthage: a friendfhip 
which proved fo fingularly beneficial to the young Patrician, 
that he was deemed a pattern of chaftity, and moderation, to 
the reft of the Roman youth. But thefe were not the moft 
confpicuous effects of the noble fentiments with which his 
great preceptor had taken care to infpire him. His liberality 
to his mother, who had been repudiated by L. Amilius, and 
to T. Gracchus and S. Nafica, who had married his two 
fifters, were fuch inftances of -generofity as never had been 
known fince the foundation of Rome. But it would be im- 
poffible to collect, from fo many different hiftorians, the va- 
rious inftructions that were communicated by this excellent 
tutor to hisnoble pupil. It may be fufficient to obferve, it was 
a received opinion, that this young Roman never performed 
a good action for which he did not owe thanks to Poly- 
bius, and that he never was guilty of a bad one but when he 
acted contrary to his friend’s advice. 

It was probably at Rome that Polybius wrote, or collected, 
the materials for his General Hiftory : and where, indeed, 
could he fo properly have fought for information concerning 
the fecond Punic war, as in the family of the Scipios? Nor 
was it poffible he fhould remain ignorant of the moft minute 
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citcuinftance relating to the war with Perfes, of which the 
father of his pupil had reaped the laurels, and in which he 
himfelf had been frequently engaged. As to the tranfactions 
which happened after his arrival at Rome, in his attendance 
upon his friend Scipio, he hadan opportunity of being an 
eye- witnefs to many of thofe which were of the moft confe- 
quence; or at leaft of receiving his intelligence from the firft 
hand, eyest | 

It was to our hiftorian that the remaining few of his unhap- 
py countrymen were indebted for their liberty, after feventeen 
years banifhment : but he feems not to have returned with the 
reft, for we find him with Scipio at the fiege of Carthage, 
which happened, at leaft, three years after the poor Achzans 
were fuffered to returnhome. ‘This Aftican expedition being 
at an end, Scipio fupplied our author with fhips; in order to 
make difcoveries in the Atlantic Ocean: but how was he 
aftonifhed when, at his return to Greece, he found his native 
Peloponefus reduced to adRoman province! From his difin- 
terefted behaviour, at a time when he might have reaped great 
advantage from the misfortunes of his country, he was ho- 
noured by the Romans with a commiffion to regulate the af- 
fairs of all the cities in Peloponefus ; and with fo much wif- 
dom and integrity did he acquit himfelf of his truft, that fe- 
veral ftatues were erected to his memory. Having rendered 
this important fervice to his country, he again returned to 
Rome, and followed his friend to the fiege of Numantia. 
Scipio being dead, -he returned once more to the place of his 
birth, where, having fpent the laft iix years of his life in the 
moft defirable tranquility, he died at the age of eighty-two. 

The works with which he obliged the world were, The Life 
of Philopoemen; A Book upon Tadtics; Hiftory of the war of 
Numantia; a Book on the Ifemerenians, a nation under the 
Torrid Zone; and his Gexeral Hiftory. Of all thefe we 
have received no more from the hands of our anceftors than 
the five firft books, and fome fragments of the twelve fubfe- 
quent ones, of the General Hiftory, which originally confifted 
of forty books, This great work contained the hiftory of the 
known world, during the fpace of fifty-three years; namely, 
from the commencement of the fecond Punic war, to the re- 
duction of the Macedonian kingdom to a Roman province. 
What an irretrievable lofs have we not fuffered from the bar- 
barifm and ignorance of intervening ages! Indeed moft of 
the facts, which were related by Polybius, have been com- 
municated by other hiftorians: but it is not the facts them- 
felves, but the many excellent political maxims, and military 
Rey. April, 1756. Z in- 
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inftruétions, contained in thefe volumes, that are chiefly 
to be regretted. We are told by Cafaubon, that they were 
entire in the reign of Conftantine, who was a bigoted ad- 
mirer of Polybius: but that thefe mutilated remains, of 
which we are now in poffeffion, were all that efcaped into 
Italy, after the taking of Conftantinople by Mahomed the 
reat. 

: At the time of the fubverfion of the eaftern Empire, Nicho- 
las V. wore the triple miter. Being aman of tafte and Jearn- 
ing, he foon diftinguifhed the fingular merit of our Hiftorian, 
and not only made him his chief ftudy, but ordered him to 
be tranflated into Latin. Nicholas Perotti de Safio Ferrato, 
Archbifhop of Siponte, in the kingdom of Naples, was the 
man upon whom this tafk was impofed. ‘This tranflator ac- 
quitted himfelf as a Bifhop, who was not thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the Greek language, and entirely ignorant of the art 
of war, might be fuppofed to do. His Latin is generally al- 
lowed to be pure ; but he has paid @o little regard to the ori- 
ginal, that in thofe paflages where Polybius and Livy have re- 
lated the fame facts, he has frequently copied the latter, with- 
out the leaft attention to the Greek hiftorian. 

The Archbifhop, of whom we have been {peaking, tran- 
flated no more of Polybius than the five entire books. The 
fragments were afterwards attempted by Wolfangus Mufculus, 
who appears neither to have underftood fufficiently the Greek 
nor the Latin languages. His Latin is greatly inferior to that 
of Perotti: however it muft be confelied, that he was infi- 
nitely more exact. 

The beft Latin tranflation of Polybius, is that of the learn- 
ed Cafaubon, who was undoubtedly a mafter of the Greek 
tongue. He was much better acquainted with the military art 
of the antientsthan Perotti, and, thence, was able to correct 
many of the prelate’s miftakes in his defcriptions of fieges, 
battles, &c. His ftyle, indeed, is not the moft pleafing. He 
has an air of affectation, which he feems to have contracted 
by endeavouring to imitate his author, in that for which he is 
leaft to be admired. Neverthelefs, Cafaubon’s work is a very 
valuable one, and hath been of confiderable fervice to all who 
have fince tranflated Polybius into other languages. 

Du Ryer was the firft who attempted a French verfion of 
our Hiftorian. He was an é -ademician in extreme poverty. 
His neceffities would not fuffer his pen to remain long fufpend- 
ed in the choice of words. He wrote for bread, and his book 
proved as poor as its author. But that nation can boaft a 
very excellent tranflation of Polybius, by Dom. Vincent 
Thuillier, 
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Thuillier, Benedictin of the Congregation of St. Maur: to 
which is added, the Commentary of the celebrated M. Fo- 
lard; but of this work we fhall have occafion to fpeak more 
amply in our continuation of the prefent article. 

he Italians have a tranflation of Polybius, which was 
done by Dominichi, who feems to have confidered Cafaubon 
as his original, rather than the Greek hiftorian; this alfo ap- 
pears to have been the cafe of the German tranflator. 

We have had two tranflations of Polybius in our own lan- 
guage before this of Mr. Hampton’s. The firft of thefe we 
have not feen; but Mr. Dryden, in his charaéter of Polybius, 
and his writings, tells us, ‘* that the Greek hiftorian in his 
Englith drefs appeared under fuch a cloud of errors, that his 
native beauty was not only hidden, but his fenfe perverted in 
many places.” The fecond was done by Sir Henry Shears; 


who, in his preface confefles, that to have done Polybius ex- . 


act juftice, he ought to have ftudied himlonger. ‘* Ifhould, 
“‘ fays he, have been better acquainted with his life and 
““ manners, and as familiar with him, if poffible, as his 
“© friends Scipio and Lelius; for foi might in many places, 
** cbfcure in words, have penetrated his meaning by know- 
“© lege of the man: but what fhall I fay? I have dealt him 
“ the faireft meafure I was able,” &c. This fpecimenof Sir 
Henry’s ftyle will be fufficient to convince the reader, that 
there was room for a third tranflation. 

Thus, in fpeaking of the various tranflations of Polybius, 
we are naturally lead to that which is the immediate ob- 
ject of our prefent confideration. Mr. Hampton introduces 
his work to the public by a preface of eighteen pages; which 
he begins with an enquiry. into the caufe of that negleé and 
general difregard under which the writings of Polybius are 
gradually fallen, and which, he obferves, ufually fore-run ob 
livion: and this he afcribes to their want of thofe ornaments 
with which we are delighted in moft of the antients. ‘¢ In- 
* itead,’ fays he, * of charms that might allure, an energy 
* that might command, or flowing foftnefs that might carry 
with it the attention of the reader, we meet at every ftep 
fome deformity which excites difguft, fome coldnefs which 
offends, fome obftacles which expofe our patience ta the fe- 
verelt proof. Inftead of elegant fimplicity, we find in every 
part a ruftic coarfenefs: inftead of a neat and clear concife- 
nels, a redundance of impure expreffion: inftead of an af- 
femblage of kindred images, allufions remote and forced: 
and in the place of a full majeftic, and continued harmony, 
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¢ founds that fatigue and wound the ear, periods broken and 
* tranfverfed.’ 

For the fame reafons it was that Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus 
declared, he could not read Polybius with any fort of pati- 
ence: with which declaration Cafaubon was extremely difla- 
tisfied, and attributes it to a putida morofitas in the rhetorician, 
‘© For my own part, fays M. Thuillier,* I muft own that ten 
pages of Polybius, notwithftanding his uncouth ftyle, give 
me more pleafure than all the harangues of Dionyfius, tho’ it 
is impoffible to read any thing more elegant and corre¢t, 
Whilft I am reading the firft, I paint to myfelf, a General, 
clad in armour, and covered with duft gathered in the field of 
battle, entering bis tent in the evening, and defcribing to me, 
in the language of nature, without embellifhment, the actions 
of the preceding day. ‘This recital in the true military ftyle, 
always noble arid majeftic in itfelf, ravifhes and enchants me. 
On the contrary, whilft I am reading the other, methinks J 
{mell the perfumes that were burnt in the compofition of his 
work. His words are ranged with all imaginable accuracy ; 
but I cannot avoid being fenfible of the pains he muft have 
taken. Notwithftanding all his endeavours to tickle my ears, 
I cannot attend to him without yawning,” 

© Some other caufes,’ continues Mr, Hampton, ‘ of lighter 
¢ moment, might be mentioned, as having in part contributed 
© to produce the effect of which we are {peaking ;’ meaning, 
the general neglect of his author: and to this paflage he fub- 
joins a note, in which he endeavours to fhew the abfurdity of 
alate prevalent opinion; namely, that the hiftory before us 
tends principally to promote military knowlege, and cannot 
even be underftood but by a foldier. ¢ This’ prejudice,’ fays 
he, ‘if it drew not its beginning, feems however to have 
‘ been chiefly propagated, from the pains of a lively French- 
¢ man, who, fome years ago, prefented the author to the 
© public in all the pomp of military drefs; and, under the 
‘ weight of an enlarged and bulky comment, in which the 
‘ fentiment now mentioned, is every where induftrioufly re- 
‘ peated and enforced, ftifled the merit of a judicious and 
© fenfible tranflation.” Mr. Hampton concludes his note 
with thefe words: ¢ In the laft place we may remark, that the 
¢ intention of the author in that very comment, was not, as 
* is commonly fuppofed, to illuftrate or remove the difficulties 
© of the original, but chiefly to accommodate to his own fa- 
© vourite fyitem, the battles which are there defcribed ; and to 


* The French tranflator of Polybius. 
© make, 
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¢ make, as him/elf declares, ** Polybius more fubfervient to 
« the comment, than the comment to Polybius.” ¢ From 
© hence, therefore, has it happened, as it might indeed moft 
¢ reafonably be expected, and as every candid and judicious 
‘ reader will be ready to acknowlege, that, in the execution 
¢ of this bold defign, numberlefs paflages are tortured, mif- 
¢ underftood, and mifapplied ; and that even the prints, which 
¢ are added to the work, are in many important points defec- 
‘ tive, and in many alfo repugnant to the plain expreffions of 
¢ the text.’ 

The lively Frenchman whom Mr. Hampton treats thus fa- 
miliarly, is the celebrated Chevalier Folard, whofe Polybius 
hath gained him univerfal applaufe. With regard to the 
firt part of the foregoing note, Mr. Hampton cannot be ig- 
norant, that both the Greek and Latin languages are extream- 
ly barren of military terms; that the fame words are fre- 
quently ufed to exprefs very different things; that the antients 
are never more difficult to be underftood than in their defcrip- 
tions of battles, fieges, &c. and that therefore thofe who are 
{killed in the art of war, are moft likely to comprehend them. 
Mr. Hampton having read the various tranflations of Poly- 
bius, mutt alfo have obferved, that in many of them the prin- 
cipal miftakes were chiefly owing to the tranflator’s ignorance 
in the art military. 

Mr. Dryden in {peaking of Sir Henry Shears’ tranflation of 
Polybius, tells us, that the tranflator, like his author, ** was 
© perfectly acquainted, not only with the terms of the 
‘© mathematics, but had fearched into the bottom of that 
‘¢ admirable fcience, and reduced into practice the moft ufeful 
*¢ rules of it, to his own honour, and to the benefit of his 
* country: befides thefe advantages, he poffefled the know- 
* lege of fhipping and navigation, and, in few words, was 
** not ignorant of any thing that concerns the tactics ; fo that 
** here we are fure of finding nothing that is not thoroughly 
** underftood.” Hence it appears to have been Mr. Dry- 
den’s opinion, that a tranflator not fkilled in thefe matters 
might pofibly be guilty of many miftakes. But we fhall now cite 
the words of an author whole opinion will probably have more 
weight with Mr. Hampton than any thing we have hitherto 
advanced, §¢ Jo underftand thoroughly the military part of 
Polybius,” fays M, Thuillier, in his life of the author, ‘* it 
is not fufficient to have ftudied the wars of the antients: a 
man of the profeffion is required, Without the afliftance of 
Cafaubon and M. de Folard, I confefs I fhould have been 
frequently at a nonplus.” We do not difpute that Mr, 
Z 3 Hampton 
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_ Hampton has done Polybius ftriét juftice ; but this is the lefs to 
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be wondered at, when we confider, that he has had the affift. 
ance of M. Thuillier’s French tranflation, (who confeffes 
himfelf greatly obliged to a foldier by profeffion) and that al- 
moft all our military terms are French. , | 

With regard to the latter part of the note in queftion, we 
cannot help faying, that if Mr. Hampton had read M. Folard’s 
Commentary with attention, he would have found that his 
notes frequently tend to illuftrate and remove the difficulties of 
the original ; that his fyftem is founded on that of the anti- 
ents; that his defign was, by comparing the modern art of 
war with that of the Greeks and Romans, to convince us of 
our own weaknefs, and their fuperiority; and, by adapting 
their principles to our own times and weapons, to forma com- 
pleat fyftem of the military art. 

We are far from approving every part of M. Folard’s fyf- 
tem; yet, in juftice to his merit, we muft fay, that he was 
better acquainted with the theory of war than any writer we 
have feen. He will undoubtedly appear prolix to thofe who 
are not particularly concerned in the fubjects of his enquiry ; 
but, by military Gentlemen he muft be efteemed an author of 
infinite merit, and with that character will, no doubt, be 
handed down to lateft pofterity. 

We cannot, in juftice to our tranflator, take leave of his 
preface without apprizing our readers, that, after having dif- 
played the defeéts of his author, he has done ample juftice 
to his excellences.. § Whatever cenfure,’ fayshe, * may be 
* thrown upon him for having flighted the embellifhments of 
art, and charms of eloquence, which, doubtlefs, would have 
diffufed fome luftre thro’ his work, it muft be acknowleged, 
on the other hand, that, together with them, he has rejeét- 
ed likewife all the falfe, though fpecious ornaments, which 
difgrace the compofitions even of the moft efteeried and 
wifeft antients.—It is not the writer, whom we view before 
us, eager of applaufe, and impatient to draw from us an ad- 
miration of his art, in having decked the truth in a fplendid 
drefs, and thrown into her train a gay aflémblage of well- 
fancied, poffible, events. But it is the Statefman, the Ge- 
neral, the Philofopher, who fpeaks to us, as in-his clofet, in 
familiar la;.guage; recounts fimply all that was tranfaéted ; 
confirms faéts by teftimony; and enables us to derive an 
eafy and iniedinge profit likewife, from the prudence or 
mifcondu& of paft times, by reflections deep and folid, and 
{uch as our own reafon cannot but approve, when they are: 
¢ vently 
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¢ gently enforced upon us, as by the authority of a parent, or 
¢ urged with the fond afteétion of a friend. 

‘ How fteadily, indeed, muft we revere, and how willing- 
¢ ly attend to, the leflons of aman, whofe probity fhines out 
¢ in every part, even far more confpicuous than his wifdom. 
‘ Blinded by no intereft, nor feduced by any miftaken zeal, 
‘ ashe never is himfelf deceived, fo neither does he attempt 
© to Jead others into error. Unmoved by the ill fate of Greece, 
< and his own lofs of friends and dignity, he defcribes even 
‘ thofe events, which feldom fail to waken fome refentment, 
© grief, or jealous hatred, with all the coldnefs of an unconcern- 
* ed fpeGtator; and pays dye homage, though unmixed with 
‘ adulation, to thofe great qualities, which had raifed the 
¢ ftructure of the Roman glory upon the ruins of his own de- 
¢ generate country. Hence it is that we difcern, even upon 
¢ the flighteft view, a certain candour and fincerity fpread 
¢ through his work, whicla we in vain fhould hope to find in 
* other writers: a candour which never hides the faults of 
‘ friends, nor tarnifhes the virtues of an enemy: a candour 
‘ which prefents all objeéts in their naked ftate, free from the 
difguife of paffion ; and which weighs contending teftimo- 
nies in an equal fcale: in a word, a candour which like an 
artlefs honefty of face, carries even in. its air and firft appear- 
ance, thofe {trong proofs of genuine and unfeigned fimplicity, 
which irrefiftably command our approbation, and engage 
our favour. Such was the author, who, when living, was 
the friend, the companion, and inftru€@tor of the generous 
and heroic Scipio; and whofe writings, in alaterage, were 
the earneft {tudy, and chief confolation alfo, of the wife and 
virtuous Brutus.’ 

We come now to the Hiftory itfelf, which we fhall care- 
fully turn over, extrating fuch parts as we apprehend will af- 
ford moft inftruéiion and entertainment. We fhall alfo, as 
we go along, endeavour to give our readers fome ideaof M. 
Folard’s commentary, by feleéting from it fuch parts as may 
tend to illuftrate our tranfcripts from Mr. Hampton’s book. 
This part of our labour cannot, we hope, but be acceptable to 
thofe who are unacquainted with the French language, or 
who may not chufe to purchale feven expenfive quartos, the 
fubject of which is chiefly military; yet, probably, we have 
not a fingle reader who will not be glad to have fome notion 
of a work which may be found in every library on the conti- 
nent : and this the rather becaufe we never expect to fee a tran- 
flation of Folard into Englith, as there are fcarce military 
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readers enough in this nation to purchafe an impreffion of any 
thing beyond the a B Cc of a foldier. 

The two firft books of Polybius are, as himfelf informs us, 
defigned only as introductory to that General Hiftory of which 
this volume is fo inconfiderable a fragment. They contain, 
the war in Sicily between the Carthaginians and the Romans; 
the African war; the aétions of Amilcar and Afdrubal in 
Spain; the invafion of Illyria by the Romans, who then, for 
the firft time, fent their armies into thofe parts of Europe, 
To thefe tranfations fucceed the battles between the Romans 
and the Gauls.in Italy; about which time it was that the war 
of Cleomenes broke out in Greece; ‘ with an account of 
¢ which,’ fays Polybius, ‘I fhall conclude the fecond book, 
€ and clofe the introduction to my Hiftory.’ He begins his 
firft chapter in the following manner. | : 
€ Inthe year which was the nineteenth after the engage- 
ment near A: gofpotamus, and the fixteenth before the battle 
of Luétra; the year when the Lacedemonians confirmed 
the treaty which Antalcidas had made with the Perfians ; 
and the elder Dionyfius having fome time before defeated the 
Greeks of Italy, near the river Helleporus, laid fiege to 
Rhegium ; in this fame year the Gauls took Rome by ftorm, 
and remained matters of all the city, the Capitol alone ex- 
cepted. But the Romans having yielded to fuch conditions 
as the conquerors thought proper to impofe, were once more 
€ reftored, beyond all hope, to the pofleffion of their coun- 
¢ try.* From this time being, as it were, again renewed in 
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¥ Livy, an author greatly inclined to the marvellous, convinces 
me of his partiality, in his account of the vi€tory gained by Camil- 
Jus over the Gauls, during the time that the Romans were befieged 
in the Capito]. Our author makes not the leaft mention of this cir- 
cumitance. If Polybius had had the leaft information of this vic- 
tory, is itto he fuppofed that he would have pafled it over in filence ? 
Would the Romars have fuffered him to fupprefs a faét which fo 
pearly concerned their honour: Livy is pofitively contradifted by 
twa authors of credit, viz. Juftin and Suetonius: we are told by 
the Jatter, that Drufus brought back from Gaul all the gold, which 
had been given to the people of that nation when they befieged the 
Capitol; and that this gold was not taken without the confent of 
the Romans, as had been reported. If this authority be not fuffi- 
pent let us hear what Juftin relates concerning this matter. The 
Roman ambafladors having fhewn too much pride in their behaviour 
ip the Etolians, were mortified with thefe words, in part of the an- 
wer returned them by that people. Meminiffe deinde jubent, {ays 
the author, gui quibys minontur.'’ Adverfus Gallos urbem eos fuam 
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¢ ftrength and vigour, they made war upon the ftates that 
¢ were contiguous to their own.’ 

The Romans having overcome the different {tates of Italy, 
which, hitherto, were unconquered, our Hiftorian proceeds to 
inform us, that this people were firft invited over into Sicily 
by the Mamertines, who inhabited the city of Meffana, in 
order to affift them againft the Syracufans and Carthaginians: 
but the real caufe why the Romans embarked in this expedi- 
tion, was to ftop the progrefs of. the latter, who were already 
poflefled of the greateft part of that ifland. Appius Claudius 
was charged with the conduét of this enterprize. Immedi- 
ately on his arrival he fends propofals of accommodation be- 
tween the two contending cities; but thefe being rejeéted, he 
is obliged to venture on a battle. He accordingly draws out 
his forces, . and offers battle to Hiero, King of Syracufe; who 
readily accepted it. * The fight was long and obftinate; but 
¢ at laft the Romans obtained the victory, and drove back the 
‘ enemy to their camp: and having fpoiled the dead, they 
§ returned again to Maffana. But Hiero beginning now to 
‘ apprehend fome worfe event, as foon as night came on, re- 
¢ turned back again with his army in all hafte to Syracufe. 
¢ When Appius, on the following day, was informed of this 
f retreat, he immediately conceived new hopes, and refolved 


tueri non potuiffe: captamque non ferro defend:ffe, fed auro redemiffe. 
J am aftonifhed that none of the learned have difcovered this ftory 
of Camillus to be in itfelf ridiculous. Nothing was ever fo ill 
contrived, Camillus marches to the relief of the Capitol, and en- 
ters Rome, of which the Gauls were in poffeflion, He encamps 
within the walls of the city, without any oppofition from the ene- 
my: He quits his army, and, thro’ the enemy, mouats up to the 
Capitol, where he arrives juft at the time they were weighing the 
gold. He oppofes the capitulation. Brennus, General of the 
Gauls, thinking himfelf ill ufed, retires to his army. Camillus is 
alio fuffered to pafs through the enemy to his own troops, and a 
battle is fought between two confiderable armies within the walls 
of Rome. Brennus, fearing a fecond engagement, retires in the 
night, is purfued, and fo entirely defeated in a pitched battle, that 
not a man of his whole army efcaped tocarry the news. Livy not 
daring to attempt the defcription of an imaginary battle, gives us 
no particulars, tho’ it was an a€tion of fo much importance, and fo 
total an overthrow. ‘Truly he prefumes too much upon his elo- 
quence, to imagine we are to be impofed on by fuch ridiculous 
ftories.— FovaRp. 
We have tranflated this note, partly becaufe the auhors of the 
Univerfal Hiftory have heedlefsly, taken, their account of this event 
from Livy, and from Plutarch, who copied from Livyy, 
7 | * to 
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* to attack the Carthaginians without delay. He gave orders 
© therefore to the troops to take their repaft betimes; and 
‘ marching out of the city at break of day, he charged the 
© enemy, killed great numbers of them, and forced the reft 
© to fly to theneighbouring cities. After thefe fignal viétories, 
© the fend being raifed, and no forces appearing 1M the field, 
‘ the Romans wafted, at their leifure, the country of the Sy- 
© racufans, and their allies; and at laft advanced to Syracufe 
¢ itfelf, in order to befiege it.* 

Our 


* Mr. Folard’s comment on thefe events is divided into five di. 
ftin& feétions. 
§.1. Reafons of the firft war between the Romans and the Car- 


| thaginians. 

Whatfoever might be their feeming motive, he believes that the 
Romans invaded Sicily with a full defign to add it to their domini- 
ons; and ‘contrary to the opinion of all hiftorians, he maintains 
that they were guilty of no injuftice in the attempt: for, fays he, 
the Mamertines, the Syracufant, and the Carthaginians, were all 
ufurpers. Befides, it was no more than a prudential ftep in the Ro. 
mans, who had great reafon to dread the Carthaginian power, 
Without this conqueft it would have been impofiible for them to 
have maintained thofe which they had already made in Italy; nor 
would they ever have been able to execute their plan of univerfal 
empire. ‘The Carthaginians committed a capital fault in not block- 
ing up the entrance into Meflana with their naval force. ‘This pre- 
caution would inevitably have ftopped the Romans, and ruined their 
enterprize. 

The war in 1761, fays our Commentator, had no other founda. 
tion than the too great power of France ; and this would have 
been the beft reafon that her enemies could have alleged. He, 
fays Thucydides, who fhews his enemies the /ea? favour, and fuf- 
fers the /eaf their exaltation, will have the /eaf reafon to repent, 
and will live in the moft fecurity. 


§ 2. The battle of Meffana. Faults of the Carthaginian and Syra- 
cufan Generals. Suppofition concerning the reafon of Hiero’s re- 
treat. 

Claudius finding the allied armies at a confiderable diftance from 
each other, wifely offered battle whilft they were feparate. Hiero, 
tho’ a good General, was guilty of great imprudence in marching 
out of his intrenchments; where, if he had remained, he might 
have kept the Romans employed till the Carthaginian army would 
have had time to attack them in therear. It was highly imprudent 
in the Carthaginians not to retire after the defeat of Hiero’s army. 
There feems great reafon to fufpect, that the King of Syracufe was 
not forry for the ficcefs of the Romans: they were a better peo- 
ple, and confequently better neighbours, than the Africans. : 
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Our Hiftorian apologizes for his great brevity in the be- 
ginning of his work, by informing us, that the two firft books 
are 


§ 3. Elogy of Hiero. 
Pulchritudo ei corporis infignis, vires quoque in homine admira- 
biles fuére : in alloquio blandus, in negotio juftus. in imperio mode- 
ratus ; prorfus ut nihil ei regium ¢eefle, preter regnum, 4 
uftin, 
This Prince condu&ted himfelf with fo much prudence, wiidom, 
and art, that he was equally efteemed both by the Carthaginians 
and the Romans: he made peace with the latter without breakin 
with the firft. He is, perhaps, the only Prince in hiftory, who, 
fituated in the very midft of war, could preferve friendfhip with 
the two contending powers ; and, whilft he affifted both, could fe- 
cure peace and tranquility to his own people., 


§ 4. Parallel of the Venetian Neutrality in1701, with that of Hiero, 
It is more advantageous to declare in one Interef, than to remain 
neuter. Inftances of the City of Sienna, and of Leo X, 

Which fabjeé’s are amply confidered in this feéticn. That the 
Venetians failed in their attempt to imitate the conduct of Hiero is 
not at all furprifing: they could not hope to fucceed unlefs there 
had been an Hiero in their fenate, who had had the power of aét- 
ing by hisown judgment. The French began by ufing this repub- 
lic with as much caution and complaifance as if they had been greatly 
afraid of them. Prince Eugene knew that nothing would provoke 
them to break their refolution of neutrality, aud therefore treated 
them with lefs ceremony. They were in the end hated and ill 
ufed by both parties. .It was one of General Bannier’s maxims, 
never to fuffer a neutral ftate to continue armed. Alphonfo, 
{peaking of the neutral city of Sienna, compared its fituation 
fo that of a family on a fecond floor, which, fays he, what 
with the fmoke from below, and the urine fiom above, have a fine 
tine of it. Pope Leo X. devifed a neutrality of a fingular nature : 
Francis I. being engaged ina war with the Swils.concerning the 
Milanefe, endeavoured to perfuade his Holinefs to affiftt him. He 
was alfo follicited by the Swifs; but he refufed both. The truth 
was, he had formed a defign to march his army, under a pre- 
tence of fecuring his dominions: and, concluding that a battle be- 
tween the French and the Swifs mutt prove very obftinate, his 
troops were to fall upon the victorious army, (which, tho’ victori- 
Ous, muft be greatly weakened) and fo drive them both out of Ita- 
ly. This fcheme being laid, the Pope's forces marched to their 
place of obfervation ; and they were no fooner informed that the 
Swifs were beat, than they magnanimoufly faced about, and marche 
ed precipitately home. 

$5. Conduct of the Commander of a Town reduced to Extremity. 

Polybius informs us, that Claudius was under a neceflity of at- 
tacking the Syracufans and Carthaginians, who had befieged Mef- 
fana. 
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are intended only as an Introduction to the reft: I defign, 


‘ fays he, however, to be fomewhat more particular and co- 
“a 


fana. He was obliged to it by three different reafons: the ardour 
with which they preffed the fiege ; the difgrace and danger in fuf- 
fering them to continue — before the place; and their great 
land and naval force. In this fituafion Claudius wifely concluded that 
he mutt prevent an attack by a vigorous fally. If I might be allowed 
to give a maxim, fays our Commentator, | would fay, that a confi- 
cerable body of troops having thrown itfelf intoa befieged town, the 
Commander ought never to wait for an attack : his refoiution for the 
refent fhould arife from his apprehenfions of the future. Mr, Fo. 
fird is very explicit upon this fubjeét, which he apprehends to be 
of great confequence. No obftacle, fays he, ought to break our 
refolution, when there is but a moment of time between a bad fi- 
tuation and a ftill worfe. He then proceeds to lay down very ex. 
cellent rules for the condué of a General, in the cafe of Claudius. 
He advifes him to truft to no intelligence with regard to the fitua- 
tion of his enemy, but to convince himfelf by his own obferva. 
tion. ** A General, fays Tacitus, muft begin to conquer with his 
** eyes.” He muft take care to be well informed of the nature of 
the enemy’s intrenchments, their height, the breadth and depth of 
their foffe, &c. Having made all neceffary preparations for the exe- 
cution of his defign, at the clofe of day, he is to affemble a coun- 
cil of war, and to addrefs his Officers in words to this effeét. 
* Ido not call you together to confult whether we fhall execute 
* or abandon an enterprize which is abfolutely neceffary, and alrea- 
dy determined. All the reafons that you can poffibly urge againft 
it will be ineffe€tual. The queftion is not, whether we fhall a&, 
but how and in what manner we fhall proceed. Iam far from 
fuppofing, that amongft fo great number of brave men, there 
‘ will be found one capable of oppofing a defign in which the ho- 
* nour and fafety of every individual is immediately concerned, I 
* fhall communicate to you my whole project, and if any one can 
* propofe a better method of executing our defign than that which 
* | have conceived, we will not only follow his advice, but he fhall 
‘have all the honour refulting from it. I do not conceal from 
* you, that the enterprize is great, and in many refpects hazardous : 
* but our prefent extremity is infinitely more dangerous, and that 
extremity affures us of fuccefs. I have taken fuch meafures that we 
have reafon to expe€t more from our own courage and conduct 
than from fortune. It ts in vain to hope for fafety, if we do not 
feck it by an act that carries with it the appearance of rafhnefs, 
Prudence is undoubtedly a virtue ; but it becomes folly and cow- 
ardife when oppofed to extreme neceffity.” 
‘The fally muit be made in the night, which fhould always be the 
time when a {mall body of men are intended to furprize a greater. 
The General is to affign to every Officer his poft, which he is by 
na 
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¢ pious in defcribing the war in Sicily, between the Cartha- 
¢ ginians and Romans; for it is not eafy to find in hiftory 
‘ any one more confiderable.’ He propofes being more par- 
ticular in his account of this war, becaufe Fabius and Phi- 
linus, * authors in efteem, had been partial in their hiftories 
of it. ‘It is in part, fays our author, the character of a 
‘ good man, to love his country and his friends, and to hate 
¢ the enemies of both. But an hiftorian muft diveft himfelf 
of thefe affections: and be ready, on many occafions, to 
fpeak largely even in the praifes of an enemy, when his 
conduét deferves applaufe; nor fcruple to condemn his 
moft efteemed and deareft friends, as often as their actions 
call for cenfure. Truth is the eye of Hiftory: for as an ani- 
mal when deprived of fight, becomes incapable of per- 
forming its natural and proper functions, fo if we take 
away truth from Hiftory, what remains will be nothing but 
an ufelefs tale.’ 
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no means to quit. There are many General Officers, fays Mr. Fo- 
lard, who, in time of action, are fond of fhewing themielves where 
they are leaft wanted. They are in every part, as it were, in the 
fame inftant : 

Quifquis ubique habitat, 

Maxime, nufquam habitat. Mart. 


This reminds our Commentator of a piece of fecret Englifh hiftory 
with which many of our readers are probably unacquainted. ‘ I 
* have been told,’ favs he, ‘ by an Officer of theallied army, that 
‘at the battle of Malplaquet, a certain Englifh General, in the 
‘ heat of the engagement, left his poft, and came galloping to the 
* Duke of Marlborough, to inform him that the right wing want- 
‘ ed affiftance. The Duke anfwered him, with fome warmth, that 
‘ his bringing the news himfelf might have been difpenfed with. 
‘ The Officer was fo enraged at this reception, that he {wore to be 
‘ revenged : and accordingly he was no fooner arrived in England, 
* than he formed a cabal at court, and in parliament, which great- 
‘ ly accelerated the peace with France.” 


* Mr. Folard, in a note upon this part of our author, compares 
Limier’s Hiftory of Lewis XIV. to thofe mentioned by Polybius. 
He accufes him of many errors, and mifreprefentations; and 
inftances, in particular, his account of the fiege of Leffines ; 
which, according to this author, was taken by the Allies, and a 
French garrifon made prifoners of war. ‘The truth is, it was de- 
fended by the Englifh, and taken by the French. He accufes him 
alfo of mifrepretentations and omiffiors in {peaking of the battle of 
Cafiano. * Why,” fays our Commentator, ‘ does he not mention 
; the attack of the Cailine de Mofcolini? an action extremely violent 

and deflrufive, in which Prince Eugene himfelf was prefent.” 
Poly bius 
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Polybius quotes a paflage from Philinus, which informs us, 
that the Romans fallying out of Meflana, were repulfed, fir 
by the Syracufan, and then by the Carthaginian, army, with 
confiderable lofs ; and then adds, that immediately after, both 
Hiero and the Carthaginians were {truck with terror,. and re- 
tired within their cities. ¢ Arrelation fo abfurd, fays our 
¢ Hiftorian, muft needs confute itfelf.’ 

Chap. 2. Oétacilius and Valerius are chofen Confuls, and 
fent with all the Roman troops to Sicily. Hiero, on their ar- 
rival, fends them offers of peace; which they readily ac- 
cept, for the fake of fecuring provifions to their army, the 
Carthaginians being matters at fea. The conditions of this 
treaty with Hiero were, that he fhould pay them a hundred 
talents of filver, and reftore their prifoners without ranfom, 
Thus the alliance was concluded: and from this time Hiero, 
fecure in the protection of the Romans, whom he fupplied, 
from time to time, as their neceffities required, poflefied his 
kingdom in fecurity. he Carthaginians having received a con- 
fiderable reinforcement, retire to Agrigentum with all their 
ftores, that being one of the ftrongeft places, fubject to their 
power, inthe whole :fland. 

The Confuls, who had made the alliance with the King of 
Syracufe, being returned to Rome, were fucceeded by Poft- 
humius and Mamilius; who no fooner arrived in Sicily, 
than they marched directly to Agrigentum, and encamping 
within eight ftadia* of the city, {hut up the Carthaginians 
within their walls. The Roman foldiers being difperfed in 
foraging parties, were attacked by the befieged, and were 
near being entirely routed; but the excellence of their dif- 
cipline at length prevailed, and the Carthaginians were, with 
confiderable lofs, driven back into their city. Ag 

ter 


. 


* Eight ftadia, make about an Englifh mile. 

This diitance of eight ftadia will appear fomewhat extraordinary 
to thofe who think it impoflible that che engines of the antients 
fhould carry fo far: but by my own experience, fays M. Folard, 
I know that they will execute at a much greater diflance than is ge- 
nerally imagined, The author of / Antiguité expliguée fhews us, 
that the Catapulta would carry above an Italian mile. 

Tam of opinion that the antients did not take cight ftadia within 
their line of circumvallation, except when they knew the town to 
be well provided with engines. Jofephus, in defcribing the fiege 
of Jerufalem, tells us, that Titus, with a part of his army, fat down 
within two ftadia of the city ; and that the rett of the troops were 
encamped, on the oppofite fide, at an equal diltance. ‘Titus ap- 
poached 
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After the fiege, or rather blockade, had continued five 
months, Annibal, who commanded in the town, difpatched 
feveral meflengers to reer to follicit relief; for the be- 
fieged were now greatly preffed by famine. <* The Cartha- 
‘ ginians embarked fome troops and elephants, and fent them 
¢ into Sicily, to Hanno their other General. Hanno order- 
‘ ed all thefe forces to be drawn together at Heracka; and 
‘having made himfelf mafter of Erbeflus by fome fecret 
‘ practices among the citizens, he cut off all fupplies from 
‘ the Roman camp, and conftrained them, in their, turn, to 
‘ feel the miferies of the befieged.’? Hanno, now that the 
Romans were difheartned by famine and ficknefs, difpatched 
a party of horfe to tempt them out of their camp, with orders 
to maintain a flying fight. A confiderable body of Roman 
cavalry iflued from their camp, and purfed the enemy till they 
found themfelves in the midft of Hango’s whole army. They 
were many of them killed, and the reft were driven back to 
their intrenchments. After this Hanno fixed his camp upon 
ahill, at the diftance of ten ftadia from the Romans: in 
which fituation they remained during two whole months. 


proached fo near the walls of the city, becaufe he knew that the 
inhabitants were entirely unprovided with thofe engines. Properly 
fpeaking, they were not entirely without, for they had, a little be- 


fore the fiege, taken fome engines from the Romans: but they . 


were much too ignorant to know the ufe of them. For arp. 


[Our Readers are defired co look upon thefe, and our fubfequent, 
Nores to this Article, as a mere fkeleton of Mr. Folard’s Commen- 
tary. ] 

To be continued in our next. B _ 9) 
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Art. XLII. BRUTUS, @ Monody to the Memory of Mr. 
Bruce. 4to. 16 pages. Dublin printed for J. Smith. 


AVING, in our Review for O&teber, 1755, de- 
monftrated our regard to the memory of avery worthy 
man, by reprinting, from the Irith edition, the Effay on the 
Charaéter of the late Mr. William Bruce; it may not be im- 
proper to take fome notice of this Elegiac Commemoration of 
the fame charaéter. 
The author of this Monody, in his advertifement, to obvi- 
ate any objection that might arife with regard to the name of 


Brutus, from the fuppofition that its likenefs in found to that 
of 
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852 . BRutTus, @ Monody to the 


of Mr. Bruce, was the quaint occafion of its being chofen, 
aflures his readers, that this circumftance was not at firft at. 
tended to; and when it came to be obferved, was confidered 
as an objection to the choice: * But,’ adds he, ¢ all objeéti- 
© ons vanifh on femembring, that Marcus Brutus was one 
© of the wifeft, beft,. and moft amiable, of thofe who have 
© lived and died in the fervice of their country, and thé caufe 
© of Liberty, thining.as bright and. lafting ornaments in the 
© annals of mankind,’ 

This little piece feems to have been conceived in the fincere 
moments of genuine farrow, and is breathed forth in the true 
fpirit of plaintive poetry ; the images, “tis true, have not, in 
general, the merit of novelty, but they have a warmth of 
expreffion that fhews how much the heart of the author was 
engaged on this occafion. Asto the ftructure of the verfe, and 
the irregular fucceffion of the rhimes, we muft confefs, they 
do not greatly delight us; but fome, perhaps, will fee grace 
and beauty in that wildnefs and diforder, which to others may 
afford only perplexity and difguft. 

It fhould feem, from the beginning and conclufion of the 
Poem, that the author is but a juvenile bard, who 


— Pours his forrows in untutor’d firain ; 
Heedlefs of elegance, intent on Truth—— 


And we cannot but look upon this, as a true fketch of hime 
felf. His verfes, indeed, are very unequal; fome of them 
being much below the dignity of this fpecies of poetry. . Nor 
can we poffibly admit his excufe, which immediately follows 
the two lines above quoted ; 


. ¥° wreaths of laurel did he look to gain ; 
eet verfe can never flow from bitter pain. 
Thofe who have read Lyttelton’s Monody to the memory of 
his Lady, will be apt to contradié& the aflertion in the laft line. 
But, to proceed. 
The fcene of complaint is very naturally laid, 


Deep in a ruin’d temple’s lone recefs 

Upon a grave, where yet no monument, 

Of brafs, or fculptur’d marble, rear’d its head, 
With epitaphs to make Death’s triumph lefs—— 
A Youth reclin’d 


‘The poet thus goes on, to paint his own diftrefs, and the 
gloomy folitude of the midnight-fcene. 


and forrowing he feem‘'d,—— 








Moft part were bent his eyes, (which ceaf-lefs ftream’¢) 


To 




















































Memory of Mr. Bruce. 353 


To earth, tho’ fometimes rais’d in piteous plight, 

As he would fearch, half in defpair, eke 

For confolation which the earth denies ; 

It was the folemn feafon of mid-nighr,* 

And /elitude, and filence fad _ 

Reign’d with congenial darkne/s", fave what light, 

Which more than darknefs’ {elf of horror had, 

Thro’ the long pillar’d ifle, one dying lamp, | e 

Its livid gleams nigh ftrangled with the damp | : 

Of graves, and vaults, and {weating columns, fhed. 
«“ Brutus!” ne 

The ifles prolong the flowly rolling founds ; 

«‘ BruTus,” again he cried, 

From high-arch’d roofs his raifed voice rebounds 

To the low delved vaults, where gradually it died ; , 

The long-drawn murmurs of each eccho’d groan, 

| Sad hollow founds ! had fill’d his foul with fear, if 

Could he have heard, whom the cold hand of grief 

Had almoft chill’d, like Nrose to ftone, 
Or he have terror known, i. 

To whom ev'n terror would have been relief ! 


The call on Brutus being a third time repeated, the poet | | 
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breaks at once into the following exclamation, 


* Andartthou deaf who ever wont to hear | 
When /forrow and when wretchednefi did call? 
Thou, from whofe {weet perfuafive lips did fall 
Accents which gently ftole upon the ear 

4. Of pining grief, and charmed ev’n de/pair.” 


He now proceeds to enumterate the focial virtues and ens 
dearing qualities of this beneficent man. 


* Did the fad friend forlorn 
O’er his foul’s partner mourn? go 
Did filial piety the parent weep? . 
The hoary fire for his beloved child, 
Untimely loft! fad painful vigils keep ? 
The plighted virgin in her forrows wild, 
Her trefles rend, to ftrew her lover's hearfe, ft 

Or pour her filent tears, ; 
And like the fhower-kill’d lilly, hang the head? 

Did ———— &c. &c. 

Well, Baeurus, didft thou know, ’ 
Where all the boafted ftrength of reaj/on fails, 

From bleft re/igion’s inexhaufted ftore, 
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_* We have printed the latter part of this compound word in Jtae 
hés, to give the reader the proper cue for pronouncing it. 
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To pour the balm on ev’ry bleeding breaft ; 

' Gently to waft, with faith’s refrefhing gales, 
The ftorm-rent bark to refignation’s fhore, 
Where Hope’s ftrong anchor gives fecurity and reft.’ c 


' Mr. Bruce’s thorough knowlege of the human heart, his 
: fenfible and natural methods of approaching it, his happy 
| talent at winning over the paffions of afflicted minds, and 
| making them fubfervient to their own confolation; are feel. 
| ingly expreffed in the following lines. 


‘ Not with trite maxims of the ftoic-fchool, 
Unfeeling' fect ! which pedants idly. quote ; 
‘ Or hireling priefts, with minds at eafe, by rote 
Who can condole, and comfort us by rule !— 
Woe-ftruck 4e came, incapable of art, 
Where nature wept, to footh the mourner’s heart , 
Self-loving melancholy hates the tribe 
Wiio come her foes avowed ;—de felt for all, 
: And as bamanity let fall 
The drop fincere, Sorrow receiv d the bribe ; 
Pleas’d to hear him her woes fo well exprefs, 
“2 She fix’d- attentive, till the found them lefs. 
He knew to intermix reflections fage 
Of Gop’s eternal providence, and raife 
Our raptur’d thoughts above this little ftage————« 


} After comparing the lofs of Mr, Bruce to the abfence of 
| the fun, the poet thus goes on, enumerating his virtues. 


Who lives like him ?—tell’ me his weeping friends, 
- ... And wretched relatives! —diftinction vam, 

Each friend in him poflefs’d a brother’s love ; 

O! haite and tell me, that I may regain 

The fweet companion, the initruétor fage, 

The faithful monitor, the chearfal aid 

Of each fine joy, and balm of ev'ry pain, 

Guide of rath youth, and prop of trembling age ; 
Penfive they wave the head : 

And, fighing; point the fpot where Brutus lies; 

Brutus, alas! the wifé, the good is dead, 

Nor lives his like beneath the out-ftretch’d fkies ! 
Brur vs is dead, and by his Tutty’s®* fide, 

Whole living monument’s the moral page 

Heart-diftated, he lieth wrapt in clay ; 

Lovely ‘their union while they faw the day. 

Nor could the King of ‘Terrors long divide 

The Chriftian Hero from the Chriftian Sage ;— 
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* Mr. Bruce lies buried in the grave of his beloved friend Pro- 
feffor Hutchinfon, that moft excellent Moralift. T 
he 
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The patriot-fpirit of this Geritleman, and his deep difcern- 
ment of mankind, are celebrated in the following not unpoeti- 
cal ftrain. 


- Still anxious for his country’s good, he knew 
No danger of miftake; he felt it true, 
That Happineft and Virtue are the fame, 

And only flourifh in fair Freedom's {oil ; 
And never ceas’d his unremitting toil 
To fence the precious Eden where they grew, 
From all its foes: worft foes are feigned friends : 
Thefe he difcern’d, howe’er difguis’d they came, 
Whether in fable ftoles, ftaid Wi/dom's hue, 
Or fpotlefs white, thé robes of Dnnocence ; 
He pluck‘d their mafks, and ftrait confefs’d to view, 
Stood*mad Ambition, fordid Avarice, 
Fear, at her‘fhadow fcar’d, Submifion mean, 
Malice and fell Revenge ; and in their train, 
Pert Folly, leath’d with dog ey’d Jmpudence, 
Deceit’s {mooth face, and Fa/bood’s thin pretence, 
Corruption’s ugly form, and Terrors vain ;— | 


The lofs of fo ufeful a member, and fervant, of the Com- 
mon-wealth, is thus pathetically defcribed. 
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The faithful Watchman, by his toils o’ercome, 
Sinks to the filent tomb ! 
Then Virtue felt, and Sience wept the blow ; 
Then' Commerce yell’d along the defart coatt, 
While rocks and caves refound for Brutus loft; 
And Liberty, the mountain-goddefs fair 
Tore her difhevel’d hair ; 
Nor could Redigion any comfort Jend,— 
Iernez, too, had fcarce refum’d her harp, 
Which all negleéted in her late difmay, 
-Unftrang, befide her lay ; 
Scarce had fhe {wept the fweet accordant ftrings, 
When fhe, too, felt AffiZions arrow fharp, 
Away the lyre the flings, 
And fad and folemn was the dying found, 
It gently warbled, as it reach’d the ground ; 
« Away fhe flies 
—Her fields defencelefs left the f{poiler’s prey, 
Herfelf athrall to Fa@ion’s lawlefs {way ; 
For fuch, while yet the recent forrow ftreams 
Down from her lovely eyes, her future fate fhe deems,=— 








| The Author concludes with calling upon the Patriot-band, 
to ftand firm in the breach, and fupport their drooping coun- 
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try. From them he turns to the King, as the common father 
of all his dominions, to fave the ‘ Loyal Dame 


© From Rapine’s fangs, and proud Oppreffion’s paw.’ 


But it is time for us to take leave of this little anonymous 
poem; the author of which is entirely unknown to us; but 
we fuppofe him to have been fome pupil of Mr. Bruce’s, 
whom gratitude and affection, rather than the mufes, infpired 
on this occafion:—and yet fome parts of his performance in- 
dicate no want of genius in the author. 

To fuch of our readers as had not the happinefs of an ac- 
quaintance with the Gentleman, in memory of whom this Mo- 
nody was written, fome apology may perhaps be thought due 
from us, on account of the deference we have fhewn, both on 
a former occafion, and now, to this.prévate fubjeét ; and per- 
haps we fhall be cenfured for having viewed thefe elegiac ver- 
fes, not with a critical eye, but with the partial regard of fym- 
pathizing friendfhip.—That this is the cafe, we acknowlege ; 
but hope we fhall be pardoned for indulging a little to the 
natural feelings of human tendernefs, and the refpect due to 
eminent worth, even in the moft humble ftation. : G 


Art. XLII. Diana great at Ephefus ; or, the Proteftant turned 
Papif?. A Sermon preached Nov. 5. 1755. being the anni- 
verjary af the ever memorable revolution, 1688. Dedicated 
to the Right Rev. Robert Lord Bifhop of Clogher. By 
‘Taoalttbob/® 8vo, 1s, Griffiths. 





HERE this Sermon was preached; whether publifhed 

at the requeft of the congregation, or not; whether 

the Author be 2 dignified or an undignified clergyman; .or in- 

deed whether he is one of the prieftly order or not, are queé 

tions we cannot refolve: this we know, that the fermon is no 

pric/tlyfermon; that the Author, whoever he is, feems to be of 

no party but that of Truth, and that he delivers his fentiments 

with an openneis and freedom, becoming a friend to truth, 
and a conilittent proteflant. 


The principal defign of his difcourfe is to fhew, that a fu- 


perititious regard for antient opinions, and an eftablifhed faith, 
has, in all ages, aad places, been unfavourable to the fpread 
of truth, This obfervation, he thinks, ‘is plainly fuggefted by 
wie words. of his text, Acts xix. 34. Great is Diana of the 
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Epbefans ; in difcourfing upon which he enquires, tft. whence 
it is that mankind are thus attached to the religious eftablifh- 
ments of the feveral countries where they live; and fhews, 
adly, that to a fuperftitious veneration of this kind, the inte- 
refts of truth and liberty have generally been facrificed. 

The attachment of mankind to religious eftablifhments has 
been owing, in genéral, he obferves, partly to their ignorance, 
partly to the fuppofed antiquity of prevailing opinions, and 
partly to the encouragement which fome’of thofe eftablifh- 
ments give to their fenfual paffions. The religious inftitutions 
of Paganifm were fo loofe and licentious, that it is not to be 
wondered at, he fays, if the majority give into them: as little 
is it to be wondered at, that Popery covers fo great a part of 
the world, when we confider the fmall account that is made 
of moral charaéter, by thofe who profefs it, and when one is 
fure of being dubb’d faint on earth, and canonized after he has 
left it, only by keeping upon good terms with thole that keep 
the keys of the kingdom of Heaven. 

What chiefly attaches men to eftablifhed principles, he 
thinks, is the opinion of their antiquity, that they have been 
the principles of their anceftors from remote ages, in the be- 
lief of which they lived and died. To deviate in the leaft from 
thefey much more to cenfure and condemn them, befpeaks, in 
their opinion, a degree of inhumanity they would not be 
thought guilty of; fo that the fame paffion that inclines them 
to reverence the memory of their forefathers, and to hope well 
concerning their everlafting ftate, inclines them alfo to think 
favourably of their religious fentiments and opinions. 

In {peaking to his fecond generai head, he obferves, that 
the cry that was raifed at Ephefus, has been the cry in every: 
fuccefive period of the world, when either innovations in re- 
ligion were apprehended, or a new and better light attempted 
to be ftruck out ;—that a fuperftitious regard to antient opi-~ 
nions made the Reformation fo difficult a work at firft, and 
ftill prevents its being carried to a greater degree of perfeétion; 
—~that a political church may be in danger, or rather never is 
out of danger, but that the church of Chrift never was, never 
can be in danger ;—and that under the feveral periods of the 
Reformation, it has always been found inconvenient to diflent 
from the eftablifhed faith. He makes feveral pertinent 
obfervations on the conduct of Proteftants of all deno- 
minations, and points out the inconfiftency of their actions 
with their principles. - In fettling the new way of worfhip at 
the Reformation, no greater regard, he thinks, was had to the 
Aa 3 old 
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old one, than the then fituation of affairs rendered highly ex. 
pedient, if not neceffary ; but it reflects no great honour, he 
thinks, either on the Reformation, or its avowed defenders, 
that after the people were reconciled to the Proteftant Religion, 
no care was taken to reform our Liturgy, and give it‘at leaft 
more of a Proteftant air. ‘ Two hundred years,’ fays he, 
‘ are now elapfed, fince that good work was begun, and yee 
‘ the Common-prayer is the fame muifhapen, deformed, unfi- 
© nifbed creature now, that it was then.’ | 

Our Author obferves further on this head, that an intole. 
rant fpirit has been too much the charaéteriftic of all the Pro- 
teftant churches in the world, whether eftablifhed in North or 
South Britain, on this fide the fea, or beyond it; thatDiana, 
wherever fhe is, loves to reign alone, and monopolize Hea- 
ven and Earth; that fuch an eftablifhment as we live under, 
can only defend us from men of worth and probity ; only keep 
out thofe that dare not fin againft their own fouls: and that all 
others may enter in, oaths and fubfcriptions to the contrary 
notwithftanding. He is not, however, againft eftablifhments 
in general; what he pleads for, and what every confiftent Pro- 
teftant, indeed, ought to plead for, is, thata PRoTESTANT 
CHURCH ought to be eftablifhed upon PRoTEsTANT Prin- 
CIPLES. ‘* The liberty wherewith Chrift has made us free,’ 
fays he, ‘is what I contend for, in oppofition to human 
* fchemes of faith, and the impofition of thofe fchemes.—I 
“ never was an advocate for the religion of Men. Lhopeto 
© live and die one for the religion of CuRistT.’ 

After thus” freely delivering his fentiments of our eecle- 
fiaftical eftablifhment, he proceeds, with equal freedom, to 
give us alfo his fentiments of the Diffenters; who feem to 
regard the principles of the Reformation, he fays, as little as 
we do, and fhould therefore be a little more modeft in their 
cenfures of our church than they ufually are. He obferyes, 
that tho’ they acknowlege no matter in religious matters, but 
one in Heaven, and look upon Chrift, and him only, as the 
Lord of confcience, yet there are no greater bigots under Hea- 
ven, to human creeds and fchemes of faith, than they are; 
and that the fyftem of faith hammered out at Weftminfter, 
has been, and ftill is, their idol, as much as ever Diana was 
that of the Ephefians. In what he fays on this head, how- 
ever, he does not intend to include the whole body of the 
Diffenters, but only the majority of them. He concludes this 
his fecond divifion with obferving, that tho’ the doétrine of per- 
fecution is difclaimed by each party among us in words, yet 
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ina, no party.can plead wat ,guilty; ,and that tho’ all deng- 
minations. look pon.popery. with an evil eye,,all of them {een 
leavened with its principles, and retain more or lefs of its 
perfecuting fpirit. .. _. | 343 

By way of improvement, he exhorts us to fet ajuft value 
upon {criptural religion, and not to be difcouraged in our 
fearch after it, with the imputation of Arianifm, Socinianifm, 
Arminianifm, or any other 1sm; which are only religious 
buebears, calculated to-ferve fome worldly end, and of which 
fpiritual tyranny generally avails herfelf. He exhorts us like- 
wife to-fet 2 juft value upon the government.we live under ; 
not to abufe the liberty we enjoy, either to the purpofes of 
religious tyranny, or licentioufnefs; and having fhewn a lau- 
dabie concern for the true intereft of the Chriftian church, 
and {fpoken the language of a loyal fubject to the fupreme Lord 
of it, he concludes with fome warm expreflions of loyalty to our 
only rightful fovereign King GEorGE, and with piaysss for 
the jong continuance of his reign; in which all his fubjects, 
asin duty and gratitude bound, will, we hope, heartily join. . 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
For APRIL, 1756. 


MIscELLANEOUS. : 


I. Letter to the Inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland. 
To ftir them up to all neceflary preparations to meet a 
perfidious enemy, who intend to iaeale our Jand, and attack 
our liberties. By a Lover of his King and Country. 8vo. 
6d. Johnfton. | 
‘his Letter-writer appears to be a warm-friend to h's courttry, 
and duly fenfible of the great happinefs, and the many invaluable 
privileges we enjoy under the prefent government. ‘He endea- 
vours to improfs his fellow-fubjeéts with a right fenfe of their 
duty in the prefent critical jun¢ture, and to animate them to repel 
the efforts of our fworn, avowed, inveterate enemies.—lHis 
zeal, undoubtedly, deferves commendation; but every True 
Briton, furely, will find arguments in his own breaft fufficient to 
roufe him.on fuch an occafion. By the advertifements of «this 
pamphlet it appears, that the Author's name is 5. Hayward. 


II. The bumble Reprefentation of Peter Parifot, of Lorraine 
to the Englifh Nation, concerning the new eftabhfhment of 
arts and manufactures, formed under his direétion, by the 
order, and through the gencrofity, of the Royal Family, - 
Aa 4 the 
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‘the firft Nobility of the kingdom; and afterwards fupperted 
rs own aoe Containing a brief account of thi efta- 


blifhment, from its rife in 1750, to December 20, 1755, Ip 
French and Englith. 8vo. 1s. Baldwin.. 

The manofaétures fpoken of in this pamphlet, are French car. 

, Chaillot velvets, and Gobelins tapeftries, Thefe were firt 

ows in London, at the expence of the Duke of Cumberland ; 

thence they were removed to Fulham, and are now fixed at Exe. 

ter. Mr. Parifot having a rival in thefe arts, writes this pamphlet 

to prove himfelf the fir founder of them in this kingdom, and 
thence hopes. for peculiar encouragement from the public. B+ 


TH. The Hufband, in anfwer to The Wife. yamo. 3, 
Gardner. 

In the Appendix to the thirteenth volume of our Review, Art, 

IX. of the Catalogue, we mentioned T4e Wife; to the Author of 

which we are obliged alfo for The Hufband. The two perfor- 

mances are of equal importance. They are not calculated for 
readers of tafte; but fuch books have their admirers, and may be 
of ufe ta fuch readers as will condefcend to regard them. 

IV. A Letter from a Gentleman in London, to his Friend 
in Pennfylvania ; with a Satire, containing fome charaéterifti- 
cal ftrokes upon the manners and principles of the Quakers, 
8vo. 6d. Scott. | 

The Letter-part of thisspamphlet contains little more than an 
approbation of the Brief fate of the Province of Penn/ylvania, 

(he our laft) and a fhort introduction to the Satire; which isa 

loofe and crude invective againft the Quakers, in no very good 

verfes. For an inftance both of the poetry and fentiments, the 

Author thus reprefents thefe people as 


Foes to decorum, infolently rude, 
And adds, 


They ev'ry focial, civil form exclude. 


Which is not truly charaéteriftic of the Quakers. We fpeak from 
@ better knowlege, and more candid judgment of them; 
they are as ftriét obfervers of true decorum, and as far from rudg 
or immodeft behaviour, as any people in the world. 


V. The Adventures of Fack Smart. 12m0. 3s. Crowder. 

A motto in the title-page of a book may, not improperly, be 
deemed an introductory fentence, fpoken by the Author, whilft 
he prefents his work to the reader. Confidered in this light, 
what opinion muft we entertain of the judgment and modetty af 
the writer, who delivers his performance jnto our hands with thefe 
words in his mouth? 


Let Novel-writers {pin their tales, 
And think infipid bulk prevails ; 
Here fatire, wit, and nature join 


To yield delight in every line, 








:_— 
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This is the motto to the Adventures of Jack Smartt. The Au- 
thor muft be little acquainted with mankind, ‘if he imagined that 
this fpeech would prejudice the world in his favour... He ought 


* .- #9 have known, that it could not but havea quite contrary effect; 
. pefides, whatever this writer, if it be allo to ftile him wri- 
_. ter, may thinlk-of his own book, he is the moft unhappy boafter 


. we have met with, not one article of bis‘ample promifes being 


_ falfilled.—Is is amazing, that-notwithftanding the vatt knowlege 


of human nature, ftrength of genius, fecundity of wit,:and hap- 
pinefs of expreffion, which are required in a novel-writer, fo 
many vile romances fhould, almoft daily,,crawl. from the 
prefs; and with tolerable fuccefs too, as to. the lucrative part 
of the bufinefs. But till our ladies read with a little more 
tafte, and difcontinue their demands for every thing that bears 
the title of a novel, we cannot hope to be freed from this {can- 
dalous inundation, or to fee the credit of the prefs reftored. Bt 


VI. A Differtation on Horfes: wherein it is demonftrated, 
by matters of fa&t, as well-as from. the principles.of philofo- 
hy, that innate qualities do notexift, ‘and that the excellence 
of this animal is altogether mechanical, and not in the blood. 
By William Ofmer, 8vo. 1s. Waller. 7 
The Author of this pamphlet endeavours (and with great plau- 
fibility) to prove, that high blood, to which the breeders of horfes 
pay fo much regard, js merely ideal; that the whole excellence 
of a racer is entirely to be attributed to the true mechanifm of 
his parts; that foreign ftallions are preferable to our own, becaufe 
their power of aéting is greater, in proportion to their weight of 
body: their mufcles being ftronger, yet their outward texture 
finer, than in the horfes of our own nation. The‘eafon, as our 
Author informs us, why fo many indifferent horfes have fprung 
from good ftallions, is, our paying too little regard to a proper 
choice of the female; which, neverthelefs, is moft material in 
the breeding of all animals. ‘ That the female,’ fays he, ‘ has 
« even the greateft fhare in the produétion of the ftetus, will be 
$ proved by this inftance: if you take a dunghill cock, and put 
* him to a game hen; and alfoa brother of that game hen, toa filter 
* of the dunghill cock, thofe chickens bred from thé game hen 
* will be found much fuperior to thofe of the dunghill hen.” To 
ftrengthen his opinion, he quotes rhefe lines from Virgil, 


Seu quis iaC2 miratus premia palmz 





Corpora precipué matr 


* He,” fays our Author, ‘ who has judgment enough to adapt 
§ the fhape of his mare to that of the ftallion, will always breed 
* the beft racer." On the whole, Mr. Ofmer:has exprefled him- 
felf clearly, and fupported his opivion with arguments that de- 
ferve confidcration. His manner, indeed, is {ometimes a little 
pepuyiar, for fych 2 fubjeét, as he has contrived te throw a good 
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deal of jocularity into it; and particularly in the introdudory 
part of his.pamphlet, which the reader who does not go through 
the piece, may chance to mifapprehend. _t 


‘VII. A pathetic Difcourfe on the prefent Calamities of Portugal. 
Addreffed to his Countrymen, and in particular to his Moft 
Faithful Majefty, Jofeph, King of Portugal, by the Chevalier 
de Oliveyra *, ‘Tranflated from the French. 4to. 4s, 
Baldwin, . : 

This Difcourft is, indeed, extreamly pathetic, nervous, and 
full of religious zeal, and true Chriftian piety. In the firit part 
of it, which is particularly addreifed to the King, the Author en- 
deavours to convince his Majefty of that grofs idolatry which has 
crept into the church of Portugal. *‘ Yes, Sir,” faysthe Author, 

_* I moft fay, that the manner in which God is addreffed in Por- 

* tugal, is precifely that which he the moft deteit:: it is a 

* manner replete with fuperftition arid idolatry, for which he has 

* in all times feverely chaftifed thofe who have followed fuch 

* methods ; ‘to the violation of the moft evident and sprecife of 

* his holy laws.’ He then proceeds to prove his affertion from 

{cripture, compared with the religion of Portugal, whieh-he de- 

monftrates to be in mo wife different from that of the Heathens. 

In the latter part of his difcourfe, he fpeaks particularly of the 

Inquifition, and makes ufe of many arguments to open the eyes 

of the King, and perfuade him to abolifh it for ever. He ad- 

vifes his Majefty to invite Doétors from France and Germany, 
and after hearing their opinions, to determine as he fhall find moft 
reafonable. He believes the late calamities which have befallen 

Lifbon to have been defigned by the Almighty, as a punifhment 

for the idolatry of its inhabitants, and the inhuman proceedings of 

the oly court. 


* We are informed, in a note to the 19th page, that the Author 
was born at Lifbon, the 21ft of May, 1702. Bt 


VIII. 4 Differtation on the following Queftion, In what man- 
ner do Trade and Civil Liberty fupport and affift each other? 
Being one of thofe Differtations which loft the Prizes inftituted 
by the Lord Vifcount Townfhend, in the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. By a Member of that Univerfity. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. 

JX. Another Diflertation on the mutual Support of Trade 
and Civil Liberty, addrefled to the Author of the former. 
4to. 1s. T. Paynie. 

Lord Townfhend having offered an annual reward of twenty 
guineas, to be difpofed of at the determination of the Heads of 
the Univerfity of Cambridge, to two of her members, who fhall 
compofe the beft Differtation in favour of Commerce, the fubjec 
for laft year was, The mutual dependence of T'rade and Civil Li- 
berty upon each other. The Authors of the two laft-mentioned per- 
formances were among the competitors for thele prizes, and both 
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unfuccefsful. The writer of the firft. feems to refent, more 
than a little, his difappointment; .and has therefore, with an 
arent felf-contcioufnels of merit, appealed to the judicature 
of the public. The appearance.of his Tiferession produced that 
of the other; the author,of.which acqniefces with more thumility 
under the judgment of .Jlga Mater, and addrefles his sival with 
good humour ; only taking notice, that tho’ he -has fairly loft the 
plate, he can by no means confent to quit his pretenfions to. the 
flakes. We do.not intend to decide on the merits of thefe gen- 
tlemen, neverthelefs we cannot perceive fo much excellence in 
either of their productions, as to preclude the prabability of their 
having been furpaffed. However, it may be ,obferved on this 
occafion, that it muf give pleafure to every individual of a 
commercial people, and ought to excite the warmeft gratitude, to 
fee a Nobleman thus interetting himfelf in the caufe of trade, and 
adding to the refpect due to this fource of wealth, by introducing 
the ftudy of it into the feats of learning. Ls 


X. The Hiftory of the Roman Emperors, from Auguftus to 
Conftantine. By Mr. Crevier, Profeflor, &c. Tranflated 
from the French, Vol. IV. 8vo. 5s. Knapton. 

An account of.the preceding volumes of this Work, and our opi- 
nion of the Tranflation, may be feen in fome former Numbers of 
the Review *. With refpeét to this volume, we fhall only ob- 
ferve, that we are ftill to with for an opportunity of compliment- 
ing the Tranflator for the part he has borne in the republication 
of the learned and ingenious Crevier. 


* Vol. XID. p. 405. and XIII. p. 246. L 


XI. A State of the Cafe between the Managers of the Royal 
Family Privateers, and “fames Goddard,’ particularly in relation 
to a libel by him lately publifhed, and fent to feveral members 
of parliament, in January 1756, highly reflecting on the con- 
dué& and characters of Iiraet Jalabert and William Belchier, 
Efqrs. and the reft of the Managers, and many other worthy 
perfons therein named or defcribed. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 

This James Goddard is here reprefented as having attempted, 
in various fhapes, not only malicioufly, bur, in the higheft degree, 
wickedly, to hurt the characters of the gentlemen mentioned in 
the above title page, only becaufe he could not get the difpofal 
of the money belonging to the fharers of the prizes taken by 
the Royal Family privateers. L 


PoLITICAL. 


XII. Confiderations upon a new Place-tax. Particularly 
with regard to the Sime-cures in the Church, as well as Offices 
in the State. Addreffed to the Legiflature. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 

On a prefumpton that an additional tax is intended to be 
laid upon places and penfions under the government, this Author 
pro- 
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propofes the extenfion of fuch tax, fo as to comprehend the fine. 

cures, and other lucrative pofts in the church: under this deno- 

mination he includes all Deans, Refidentiaries, Canons, Prebends, 

Precentors, and Treafurers of Cathedrals, together with Mafters 

' of Hofpitals, &c. All which dignities, he thinks, (whatever 

might be the occafion of their original inftitution) ought now to 

be confidered but as places and gratuities, lodged, ultimately, in 

the hands of the civil power, in order to encourage and reward 

extraordinary merit ; and therefore, that the ftate may take the 
liberty to tax them, as well as all other court-favours. 

Ecclefiaftical Pluralifts, of all forts, are alfo judged proper fub- 

: jects of this tax; feeing, ‘ altho’ two parochial benefices be al- 

* lowed, befides thofe other places at the fame time, to be held 

* by the fame perfon, through an extraordinary difpenfation ; yet 

* as the fame perfon cannot be made, even by the fame extraordi- 

* nary power, to be prefent in two places at once, and confequent- : 

« ly cannot be fuppofed to officiate in more than one, it follows, 

; * that with regard to the other, he muft be a fine-curift, and lia- 

Hy * ble accordingly.” In order to bring thefe cafes to a determi- 

nate rule, it is propofed, that a fum be fpecified, ‘ as handfome 

« as can be thought fit, for parochial duty; and all above that, 
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“ enjoyed in whatever fhape by the fame clergyman, as aclergy- 
* man, to pay the tax as fine-cures, or places. The civil plura- 
i 3 * lift,’ adds our Author, ‘ is to pay for all places, be the amount 
“ more or lefs; fo that the preference is here given to the eccle- 
* fiaftical ;> and ‘ it could be wifhed, that the latter would have 
* the fame regard to his fubftitute, who, however, is thought to 
¢ = generally much more than any other deputy in an 
* office.’ ; 

The cafe of Non-refidents, poffeffed of only a fingle benefice, 
comes next under confideration ; upon which it is obferved, that 
the incumbent making himfelf, in a great meafure, a fine-curift, 
ought to pay the tax for all above the fum allotted for the pay- 
ment of a curate or curates in his abfence, unlefs, ‘ for example’s 
* fake, or to provide for weak conftitutions ; fuch, and all others, 
* who having one living only, do not refide upon it, might be 
* excufed the tax, if thought proper, upon allowing a third at 

* Jeaft to thofe who venture to do the duty of the church.’ 

With refpeét to the Right Rev. the Bifhops, tho” our projector 
determines nothing abfolutely, yet he offers fome reafons why, 
under certain circumflances, they ought not to be entirely ex- 
empted from this tax, and concludes, that ‘ their example would 
* certainly be of great confequence.’ 

In order to make this propofal agreeable to thofe who, as this 
writer expreffes it, ‘ from a ftri€t attachment to the dues and im- 
* munities of the church,* may at firft diflike it; he obferves, . 
that ‘ fuch would certainly, upon their own principles, change that 
* opinion, fhould it be thought proper to affure them, that the 
* part of this tax ariiing from the church, fhall, as foon yom 
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¢ fible, be applied to the beft ufes of it; to the snggpreintion of 
« {mail livings, and the making a better provifion for their infe- 
er thor clio Gieelad: Shas" Sehd hich, pec 
Our Author rs er ents, which, " 
may not be altogether convincing to t ofe who are likely tobe 
mott affeéted by his fcheme, fhould it take place. He treats the 
clergy in general, with the higheft refpect and complaifance, and 
has been ftrictly attentive to the interefts of the inferior part of 
them, whofe ftipends have been long looked upon, by the im- 
partial, as a great defect in our ecclefiafticalaeconomy. 1, 


XIII. A fair Reprefentation of his Majefty’s Right to Nova 
Scotia, or Acadia. Briefly ftated from the memorials of the 
Englifh commiflaries ; with an anfwer to the objections con- 
tained in the French memorials, and in a treatife, entitled, 
Difexfion fommaire fur les anciennes limites del Acadie. 8vo. 
1s. E. Qwen. 

From this ftate of the faéts in difpute, the fame conclufions arife 
in our favour, that are deducible from Art. XXVI. in our Cata- 
logue for laft month: each pamphlet ferving to corroborate the 
arguments contained in the other. 

XIV. Party Spirit in time of public Danger confidered. 
Wherein the national Debt, the neceffity of our connections 
on the Continent, with the nature of our fubfidiary forces, and 
the antient mercenaries, are fully difcufled. 8vo. 1s. Waller, 

The great merit of this performance arifes rather from its Au- 
thor’s intention than his execution. His defign was to extinguifh 
the fpirit of party that has gone out among us, and to conciliate 
the minds of the difcontented to the meafures of the government. 
As to the fubjects prapotes in the title to be fully difcuffed, our 
Author has advanced little that can be called new, relating to 
them ; except his having laboured.to fhew,, that the prefent fub- 
fidiary forces widely differ from, and are much lefs to be dreaded,. 
than the antient mercenaries. His deteftation of ‘ thofe who 
* foread opinions prejudicial to the public peace,’ with which the 
pamphlet concludes, is expreffed in terms no lefs uncommon than 
vehement. ‘ Should,’ fays he, ‘ a reptile of this {pecies, whom 
“ fear, defpair, and greedinefs had long buried in his hole, where 
* he lay wound up in himfelf, feeding on rancour and difcontentt ; 
* ‘fhould fuch a reptile, in the attive feafon, caft off his flough, 
* and fpring out in the face of day, you will know him by thele 
* marks. his charatteriftics are a rattle and a ffing; .his only 
* language is an 47/1; flippery and glofly, and glittering, nimble 

* and ready at a turn; but without feature, or limbs, or propor- 

‘tion. Should this monfler attempt to fcatter his poifon among 

* the herd, 

-——— Cape Saxa manu, cape Robora, Paftor, 


Tollentermque Minas, et fibila Colla tumentem, L 
Dejice. —— 
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XV. The State of the Nation confidered, with refpe& to a 
French Invafion. 8vo. 6d: Doughty: : ee 
This is a new and ingenious courtefatire, not in verfe; but in 
excellent profe. We do not care to enter upon any particular ex- 
; planation of fuch a;pamphlet, but fhat!'venture to recommend this, 
in the grofs, asthe prettielt piece of irony we have feen for fome 
time patt: 
; PoETICAL.. 


XVI. Atheifian,. w Tragedy, asiit is ated at the Theatre- 
royal in Drury-lane. 8vo: 1s. 6d. Davis. 
This Tragedy was written by the Author of Barbarofla; of 
which Play we gave a pretty full account in the Rewieaw for Ja- 
nuary 17553 to which we now refer, as a fufficient fpecimen of 
this’ writer's abilities in dramatic poetry: and this we may do 
with the more juftice, with refpeét to the Author, as Batbaroffa 
is by no means inferior to the new production. Both were well 
received on the ftage; tho’ Athelffam had not fo much applaufe 
as his predeceflor-mer with. 
XVII. IJnvafion, an océafional Ode. Addreffed to the Eng. 
lifh Nation. 4to. 6d. Cooper. 
The Author fhews a warm concern for his country, and feems 
to be a better patriot than poet. In ‘the laft mentioned charatter, 
vai indeed, he ranks with the meaneft of all ode-makers ; as the rea- 
a der will fee:by the following ‘fpeeimen. 
, No fainted tribes, no idols heré we call ; 
The church of England, and our Monarch’s caufe, 
Thefé bid oppofe the fuperftitious Gaul, 
To fave our church, our liberties, and laws. 


XVIII. The Dream; or, England invaded. A Poem. By 
a young Gentleman of fixteen. to. 6d. Lever. 

This young poet dreams, like an honeft Englifhman, that if 
the: French fhould invade us, it is our bufinefs to bang them back 
again. We hope, however, that we fhall not be-put to the trouble 
of repelling them; and that their threatned invafion will ferve 
only, as in the prefent cafe, for * the bafelefs. fabric of a vifion.’ 


Reticieus, Morar, and ConTROVERSIAL. 


XIX. A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Fohn Wefley, occafioned by 
his Addrefs to the Clergy, Feb. 6. 1756. By one of that 
Clergy. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 

‘The Addrefs mentioned in the title-page having been privately 
, j diftributed, without being publifhed in the ufual manner, ‘by ad- 
vertifements, did not happen to fall in our way. We fhall there- 
ifore only fay of this Letter, that its author, with much coolnefs, and 
decency of expreflion, charges Mr. Wefley with having faid"many 
things in the faid Addrefs, that favour too much of fpiritual pride 
and prefumption. The paffages are particularly cited in this 
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pamphlet, to which, we,refer. thofe, whg, have: cariofity; endugh:to 
~Jook: further into fo importaut a.controverfy. 


XX. A Letter to: the: Right Revi the Lord Bifbop 
London. By.Edward Wefton, Efg;, To. which is ns if 
a fourth edition. of,, Zhe Country, Gentleman's Advice: ta: bis. 
Neighbours. &vo. 6d. Johnfton. 

The author of the fmall, but jydicious,and. ufeful.tra&, annexe 
ed to this letter, writes like one:fincerely defirous. of advancing: 
the interefts of. virtue and religion. ‘The plainnefs and fimplicity 
of his manner of writing, added to. that ferious. and, truly bene- 
volent turn of: mind, of which there are fo many evident marks 
in what he advances, few that he has imbibed the true fpirit of 
that moft amiable fyftem:of religion which he profeffes to believe. 

His /etter contains fome reflections on the late earthquake at 


_ Lifbon, and on the character of the prefent times; and the tra# 


fome excellent advice to his neighbours, relating to gaming, un- 
lawful love, and other points of the higheft importance to the 
right conduét of human life. See Review, Vol. XII. p. 393.R 


XXI. The Folly and Danger of Enthufiafm: or, The 
wickednefs of attempting to know the fecret councils of God. 
In a difcourfe on the pretended conflagration of the world, by 
the comet which is to appearin 1758. 8vo. rs. Corbet. 
This. piece is introduced with. fome general reflections on the 
heavenly bodies, the terraqueous globe, &c. in order to lead our 
thoughts to that adorable Being, the unremitting energy of whofe 
Omnipotent arm fupports the vaft and complicated fabric of the 
univerfe in its original beauty and order ; and the refrefhing ftreams 
of whofe diffufive and inexhaufted bounty, cheer and animate the 
whole creation. The Author proceeds then to the fubject of his 
difcourfe, viz. to prove, from fcripture and reafon, that the co- 
met which is to appear in the year 1758, will not be attended 
with thofe dreadful confequences with which weak men have 
. terrified themfelves and others. It has been faid by. fome 
fuperftitious and ignorant perfons, that this comet will bring on 
the general conflagration foretolé in fcripture, deftroy the earth 
by fire, melt the elements, and put a final end to this vifible 
world. To fhew how groundlefs all fuch fears are, our Author 
produces feveral paflages of {cripture, to prove, that two grand 
events are to be expected before the confummation of all things, 
namely, the univerfal prevalence of the gofpel over paganifm, 
and all other falfe religions, throughout the world ; and the national 
converfion of the Jews to the Chriftian faith. Now, tho’ God 
can, if he pleafes, perform thefe things in as fhort a {pace as he 
. took. to form this. beautiful wosld, out of a confufed chaos, yet 
we have abundant reafon to believe, it is faid, that a much longer 
time than a year or two, will be taken up in diffipating thofe 
falfe religions which now overfpread the greateft part of the world; 
and that the converfion of the Jews, and their reftoration to their 
' own 
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own land, will not be effeéted in an infant. The Author coij- 
cludes with an argument or two,“ftom reafon, to fhew that the 
world wilt not be deftroyed by the comet in 1758. 


‘7 XXII. Réformation in Religion to a degenerate People, the 

| t means of national Profperity. Containing motives for 
| repealing the teft, or act for preventing dangers which may 
happen from popifh recufants, and for reftoring the whole 
; | 7 Chriftian inftitution to its priftine purity. Unto which is add- 
) ed, A friendly Epiftle to the Bifhops and Minifters of the 
4 Chutch of England ; for plain truth and found peace with pro- 
A | teftant Diffenters: and uniting them to her in one Chri- 

ftiancommunion. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Baldwin. 

What the Author pleads for in this tract, is a general reforma- 
tion in religion. What he advances, however, principally relates 
to the two pofitive ordinances which Chrift appointed to be ob. 

ferved in his chureh; becaufe the freeing of them from the cor. 
‘ \ Fuptions and abufes which have been introduced amongft us, he 
. thinks, would tend to compofe the moft material of our religious 
difputes, and lay a good foundation for uniting usall in one Chrif- 
tian communion, upon the true fcripture foundation. In regard 
| to the Lord’s fupper, he looks upon the teft-aét, and indeed with 
mi % great juftice, as a {candalous proftitution of it, and urges, briefly, 
a what has often been repeated on this head. As to the other or- 
dinance of Chrift’s appointment, he advances fome things againft 
infant-baptifm, and tells us, that the antient practice of baptuzing 
’ adult perfons, muft neceflarily be a much better fecurity than in- 
fant {prinkling, againft temptations and the prevailing power and 
dominion of fin. He. likewife produces a great variety of texts 
of {cripture, to fhew, that national profperity, accompanied with 
all temporal bleflings, is promifed and beftowed by God upon 
public communities, when they have a ftriét regard to religion 
and virtue ; and gives a long quotation from Archbifhop Tillot- 
fon, fhewing how advantageous religion is to the pablic profpe- 
rity of a nation. As to the friendly Epiftle, it was firft publifhed 
im the year 1680, and is now reprinted, our Author fays, with a 
. view to excite fome learned prelate, or other able hand, to pro- 
pofe fomething more effectual for reforming the errors of our efta- 
blifhed church, if what is therein mentioned, as a foundation for 
the general union and communion of all proteftants in this king- 
dom, fhould not be thought in every refpe& fo fuitable to the 
t prefent ftate of things, and the circumftances of our clergy, as 

' might be defired. R. 
*,* This ——_ to be continued in our next; when the Single 

| ermons will alfo be inferted. 











